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Sacred Mudie aro 
Nafiona? Guffure. 


Sees oer 


USIC as an art is taking in our Church 
services the position it lost when 
Puritanism arose in the land. The 
late Abbe Liszt when here last year 

was struck with the’ swaying power Church 
music exercised in the music culture of Great 
Britain, and he gave it as his opinion that in no 
country of the world was there such good con- 
gregational singing as in England. 

There is evidence that the old capacity which 
at one time placed England in the van of 
musical nations is reasserting itself; but while 
admitting the increase of music culture, and 
viewing with intense interest the efforts that are 
put forth to render the musical portions of our 
religious services worthy of the high position 
they should hold, we must confess that the ideal 


' standard of conducting them, has been attained 


by comparatively few of the many thousand 
congregations of the United Kingdom. 

Our churches and chapels should be the 
musical mission-houses of the masses. In 
music, as in the worship of God, all men stand 
on one platform. Nature knows no distinction 
in the bestowal of her gifts, and just as readily 
awards musical talent toa dustman as a duke. 
This. is the point that should be kept in view 
in our worship of praise ; here we have the 
supreme reason for creating a musical atmo- 
sphere in our congregations, so diffuse, that 
none can help breathing it who take part in 
religious services. 

We believe that nothing would more surely 
tend to leaven the people with the leaven of 
“sweetness and light” than the encouraging of 
a personal interest in the musical services of our 
churches and chapels. One of the most effec- 
tive ways of doing this and creating the musical 
atmosphere before mentioned, would be the pro- 
viding of free music. Congregations ought to 
be supplied with all the music in which they are 
expected to join, and the great musical capacity 
which in most churches is simply wasted would 
be then utilized. 

No church in existence owes so much to the 
great musicians as our own ; beautiful, solemn 
music has been set many times to each part of 
the service of the English Church. We have 
hymn tunes both ‘sweet ‘and heart - stirring ; 
anthems of incomparable tenderness and Majesty; 
Te Deums and Canticles with simple or ornate 
settings suited either to the village congregation 
or the cathedral choir. National in every sense 
ofthe word are our stores of sacred music. It 

Marvellous that long ago an attempt has not 

made by the Church to collect and publish 
Portable form, Anthems, Te Deums, and 
: by composers of high ability. The vast 

tt of copies sold of the “Ancient and 
m collection of Hymns and Tunes gives 
iat evidence of the spirit that animates 
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large centres of population considerable pro- 
gress has been made in the rendering of the 
musical portion of the services. Dr. Allon’s 
collection of Chants and. Anthems, with music 
and words for the congregation, is a notable 
example, and a great advance in the right direc- 
tion. It is by such means that we can make 
the music of our church services a part of the 
atmosphere breathed, and utilize to the utter- 
most the musical giftsof which we have so 
gteat.a supply. If the Church is to retain its 
position as the National Church, the musical 
portion of its: services:must not only by their 
beauty appeal to and awaken the sympathies.of 





True beauty is proportionate. Nothing is 
more painful than ornate musical services 
attempted with inadequate resources; such 
degrade rather than elevate. The music of 
the village church should not be beyond the 
materials at hand, and such opportunities of 
shaping them as may exist. In our town con- 
gregations a greater number have studied the 
art of music, and a more ornate service may be 
undertaken, while in our cathedrals oratorio 
music may be judiciously introduced. But all 
who enter the church, chapel, or cathedral should 
have the music free. Give the people music, 
it be adapted to their capacity and intelligence, 
and have ace in their ability to take part 
in its rendition. 
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THE 25th of June will be a memorable date in 
operatic annals. The Jubilee week was brought 
to a close with the strains of “ Faust,” “Les 
Huguenots,” and “ Fidelio.” The simultaneous 
production of three grand operas had never yet 
been attempted in London, and such an event 
is rare indeed on the Continent. 


WE reproduce the play-bills, which in the 
circumstances assume an historic interest :— 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, Drury LANE, 
Gounod’s ‘* Faust.” 


Faust, . 
Marguerite, 
Mephistopheles, 


Valentine, 


M. Jean de Reszke. 
Madame Nordica, 

M. Edouard de Reszke. 
M. Maurel. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


Meyerbeer’s ‘* Les Huguenots.” 


Raoul, . 
alentine, . 

Valent 

The Queen, 

The Page, 


Signor Gayarre. 
Mdlle. Sandra. 
Mdlle. Ella Russell. 
Madame Scalchi. 


. Her Mayjesty’s THEATRE. 


Beethoven's ‘‘ Fidelio.” 


Mdlle. Lilli Lehmann, 
Signor Novara. 
Madame Sinico. 
Signor de Anna. 
Signor Caylus. 


Leonora, 

Roe O, « -« . . 
Marcellina, 
Pizarro, 
Lilorestan, . 


MR. MAPLESON’Senthusiasm for popular prices 
has been short-lived. The season of Italian 
opera at Covent Garden this spring was taken 
as an effort to combat the system of stars. But 
Mr. Mapleson has since gone over to the enemy 
by engaging the very star of stars. £600 a 
night, and the cost of a special train between 
Craig-y-Nos and London! These are said to 


be Adelina Patti’s terms, and every night that | 


such terms are paid, another nail is driven in 
the coffin of Italian opera. 


PAPER wheels are an everyday affair in 
America, and now an organ has been constructed 
entirely of paper in Milan. 
Professor Crespi-Righizzi and Luigi Colombo. 


How many of the Rev. E. Pringle’s brother 
clergymen will endorse the following ? 


SUNDAY CONCERTS, 
(70 the Editor of the ** Bradford Observer.) 


Six,—Coming out of the concert room at the Sal- | 


taire Exhibition the other Sunday afternoon, I reflected 
on the immense waste that is indulged in by religious 
congregations. In most of the places of worship there 
is an organ, costing originally so many hundred pounds, 
and there is a choir possessing a certain amount of 
musical capability. But all that is got out of the choir 
is a few psalm tunes, with chant and anthem, and a 
voluntary or so from the organ, Now, when I saw 
the great hall crowded (I could just get inside the 
door) with people listening to musical compositions 
rendered by an organist and choir of not extraordinary 
ability, I thought that the Exhibition Governors had 
given the churches a valuable hint for the fuller 
employment of their music faculty. Why should 
there not be in every town a series of Sunday after- | 
noon concerts during the year, maintained by the | 
churches in turn? It would interest and benefit the | 
choirs ; it would be an agency of mysical instruction 
to the townspeople, making them less tolerant of some { 
of the musical barbarities that go under the name of | 


_ to guide the Poles to their destination. 


It is the work of | 


| the Shrew” for Goetz. 


' “tunes ;” and it would afford a quiet retreat, an ele- 


vating and consoling sermon without words for troubled 
and jaded minds. —I am, etc., 
E. PRINGLE; Minister of Rdigion. 
KEIGHLEY, June 28th. 


%& ey oo 


Ir was once the fashion to sneer at national 
music. Thanks to the influence of Dvordk, we 
have changed all that. This has been a season 
of nationalism. First we had Mr. Corder’s 
“Roumanian Suite,” then came Dr. Stanford’s 
“Trish Symphony,”,and Signor Lago’s brilliant 
season at Covent Garden terminated with the 
Russian airs of Glinka’s “ Life for the Czar.” 


ay G 
& > } 


“‘A Lire for-the Czar” is in itself a striking 
illustration of the growth of the spirit of nation- 
alism. Fifty years ago when “A Life for the 
Czar” was first produced, the aristocrats of St. 
Petersburg nicknamed it “cabman’s music.” 
Nothing but Italian opera was then tolerated. 
“A Life for the Czar” is now the favourite 
opera of the .Court, and the aristocrats of St. 
Petersburg have this year liberally supported 
Rubinstein’s scheme for the establishment of 
an Opera-house which shall be distinctively 
Russian. 

& & & 

IT is not surprising that the Russian Govern- 
ment should encourage operatic managers to 
produce Glinka’s apotheosis of patriotism. The 
example of Ivan Sassanin is one which may be 
commended in these days of Nihilism. 


9, 2% 2 
CS KY 


THE scene is laid ina village near Moscow 
in the early part of the seventeenth century. The 
merrymaking of the villagers is interrupted by 
the arrival of a body of Poles, who give themselves 
out for ambassadors, and ask to be conducted 
to the Kremlin. Their designs are sufficiently 
obvious, and the peasant-hero, Ivan Sassanin, 


| resolves to sacrifice his own life that the life of 


the Czar may be saved. He secretly despatches 
a messenger to warn the Czar, and volunteers 
Instead 
of taking them to the Kremlin, he leads them 
into the forest, and his life falls forfeit to their 
fury when they discover that they are betrayed. 
As he lies writhing on the ground, the scene 
opens and Ivan sees in his last moments a 
vision of the Nobles and Dignitaries of the 
Empire conducting the Holy Czar to his corona- 
tion. RE 
A PARODY of Verdi’s “Otello” has been 
produced at the Valle Theatre in Rome—only 
to be hissed off the stage. Parody is the lowest 
form of humour, and we are glad to see that in 
Rome at all events it is estimated at its true 
value. 
> eb 
VERDI can write ja neat letter. The Prince 
of Naples’ lately sent him a poem, with the 
request that he would set it to music, to which 
Verdi replied as follows :— 


It took me an hour and a half to read your Royal 


| Highness’s poem ; it would take any one a whole day 


to sing it; it could only be set to music by a much 

younger man than—Your Royal Highness’s obedient 

Servant, G. VERDI. 
} & & 


A VERY fine and large specimen of the canard 
has been flying about in the sunshine of the 
past month. It was authoritatively announced 
that Brahms was engaged in the composition of 
an opera. The subject was taken from Gozzi’s 
comedy “An Open Secret.” ‘The libretto was 
by Widmann, who arranged “The Taming of 
Brahms had sent for 
the librettist, and both were working together in 
Brahms’ villa on the shore of Lake Thun. This 
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was very pretty, but it had the drawback that it 
was all invented ! 


eh 


‘MR. BARNUM is considering'a plan for estab. 
lishing telephonic communication ‘between the 
Grand Opera in Paris and New York! It would 
only cost a trifle of £3,000,000. Witness the 
following : — 

‘ PaRIs, 21s¢ May, 

S1r,—I presume that you will have read in the 
political or special papers of Mr. Fortin-Hermann’s 
newly invented cable. This cable allows to telephone 
to any distance in the world ; and for this reason, as 
well as on account of its special durability, it has been 
adopted -by the French Government. By the same 
cable an ‘‘ audition” of the Paris Grand Opera has 
been transmitted to the King of Belgium in Brussels, 
I am of opinion that transmitting the Paris Grand 
Opera every night to America, say to New York, 
would be a very profitable business. The cost of 
cable from Paris to New York, allowing 200 persons 
to hear at the same time as distinctly as if they were 
in the Paris Opera-House, would be 15,000,000 dols, 
Let us say that they will be charged for hearing one 
act 5 dols. only, which will make 200 persons 1000 
dols. for each act; this will make for four acts (there 
are many operas with five acts) 4000 dols. eyery night, 
say 1,450,000 dols. a year. This sum is highly suffi- 
cient to cover the interest and amortization on the 
invested capital ; and as the performance of the opera 
takes four hours, the remaining twenty hours of the 
day may be used for. business and other telephonic 
communications between Europe and America, which, 
in fact, will constitute the main profit. Are you in- 
clined to take this business up with your financial 
friends ? 

I am at your disposal for further information. 

JuLEs GRUNKEY, 
Representant de Mr. Fortin-Hermann, 
Mr. P. T. Barnum. 
& & 

THE enthusiasm of the guarantors of the 
Edinburgh Orchestral Concerts is not proof 
against the deficit of £662, 16s. 3d., which we 
announced last month, There will be no guar- 
antee fund for next season, and the Edinburgh 
Choral Union is scarcely in a position to carry 
on the concerts single-handed. 


eb 


THis is a heavy blow to the cause of music in 
Scotland. It is true that a hope is expressed 
that after a year’s intermission the concerts may 
be resumed with increased public support. There 
will indeed be a sad break in the musical life of 
Modern Athens during the coming winter ; and 
on fully realizing the extent of their loss, the 
Modern Athenians may put forth redoubled 
efforts to make it good. But this is cold com- 
fort at the best. Besides, such an argument 
cuts both ways. Komantic lovers may say that 
“absence makes the heart grow fonder,” but 


| there is also a proverb which reminds us that 


“out of sight is out of mind.” 
& & & 


VARIOUS causes are assigned. Trade is 
depressed ; the Music Hall is too small ; the 
organ is old-fashioned! -All very true, but we 
will venture to assign a fourth cause which has 











had quite as much effect as the age of the Music 


| Hall organ. The orchestra is too large. It 


has been announced to the world (through the 
medium of the Magazine) that Hawick cannot 
afford a thirty-guinea vocalist ; adeficit of £662 
16s, 3d. must have taught the Directors of the 
Edinburgh Choral Union ‘that an orchestra of 
eighty performers is too expensive a luxury for 
the city whose face is her fortune. 
& & 

BRUSSELS is becoming more Wagnerian than 
ever. The latest departure is a scheme for the 
erection in Brussels of a Wagner Theatre after 
the model of the Festival Theatre at Bayreuth. 
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M. Lamoureux is the moving spirit, and the 
sum of £20,000 was subscribed at the first 
meeting of the new association. 

& & 

M. Maruieu’s “Richilde” is to be splen- 
didly mounted at the Théatre de la Monnaie in 
Brussels next winter. The scene-painters are 
now in the valley of La Dendre, on the banks of 
the Scheldt, seeking inspiration on the scene of 
the action. 

& & 

Tus sort of realism is good so far as it goes, 
but it does not go very far. Besides, it adds 
materially to the expense of an already expen- 
sive form of entertainment. We are inclined to 
regret the prominence ‘which Mr. Harris has 
given to this matter in his operatic season. It 
js true that last March at Covent Garden, Rich- 
mond Park was represented by an enormous 
mountain ; but after all we enjoyed the perform- 
ance of “Martha” just about as much as if 
Telbin or Hawes Craven had been sent down 
to make sketches on the spot. 


& & & 


It was a saying of the Duke of Wellington 
that the battle of Waterloo was won in the 
cricket-field at Eton. With apologies to the 
Duke of Wellington, we may remark that if we 
are ever to expect an operatic harvest, we should 
sow the seed in our class-rooms. Last year 
the pupils of the Royal College of Music made 
a commencement with Cherubini’s “ Water- 
Carrier.” This year they ventured to tackle 
“Der Freischiitz” at the Savoy, and the students 
of the Guildhall have followed in their wake 


Ever since Lilli Lehmann threw up her contract 
at the Opera-house in Berlin to-go to America, 
she has been rigidly boycotted by German 
managers. Herr Engel, of Kroll’s Theatre, in 
Berlin, has now engaged her for the months of 
August and September, and he is threatened 
on this account with expulsion from the Stage 
Union. It is, however, the general opinion 
that, as Lilli Lehmann paid a substantial fine to 
Count von Hiilsen when she broke her contract, 
the offence should now be forgotten. 


& & & 

It was a bad day for Continental managers 
when the Opéra Comique was burned down. 
Since the 25th of May, Government and muni- 
cipal authorities have been worrying them out 
of their lives. At Rome, the Apollo and 
Argentina Theatres have been closed. The 
same fate has befallen the Salvini and Rossini 
Theatres at Florence. At Brussels, the Théatre 
des Galeries-Saint-Hubert has been condemned, 
and the use of the electric light has been en- 
forced at the Théatre de la Monnaie at a cost 
of £6000. Let Mr. Irving and Mr. Harris read 
this when they are disposed to complain of the 
mild intervention of the Metrepolitan Board of 
Works. 

& 

IN Paris a Special Commission has been ap- 
pointed to determine what precautions against 
fire should be made compulsory. The Commis- 
sion includes M. Spuller, the Minister of Fine 
Arts, and M. Kempfen, the permanent Chief of 
the Department ; Jules Claretie, the Director of 
the Comédie-Francaise ; the Prefect of Police ; 





with a concert-performance of “Iphigenia in 
Aulis.” 
& & 

HAVE any of our bean-feast organizers yet 
discovered the Bigophone? According to /e 
Temps, the Bigophone is an instrument made of 
cardboard, which sounds like a trumpet, but 
requires no playing. All you have to do is to 


the Captain of the Fire Brigade ; the President 


| of the Syndicate of the Press ; and half-a-dozen 
architects and members of Parliament. . 


& & & 
THE following are some of the most important 
recommendations to be considered :— 
(1) An iron curtain workable from front and 
back. 





sing into the mouthpiece with might and main! 
M. Bigot, from whom the invention is named, 
manufactures them to suit all voices, and ina | 
variety of fancy shapes. | 
<p 

THE Parisian ’Arry has received the Bigo- 
phone with enthusiasm. The admirers of the 
new instrument are said to have already attained 
the dignity of a Festival. One Saturday after- 
noon, the young men and maidens who were 
out boating on the Marne, heard a tremendous 
din when they came near the Park of Saint- 
Maur. It was a competition between Bigo- 
Phone bands. Every band had twenty Bigo- | 
Phones, and every Bigophone was equal to | 
twenty trombones! The first prize was carried | 
off by the Société des Bigophones, which 





instrument. The Eccentrics of Montmartre 
mnie: second, and the Amicale of Belleville 
ird. 
Inhabitants of Twickenham and Teddington, 
tremble ! 
& hb 


Ser music of the Chinese Theatre’ at San 
rancisco has made the following impression 
on 2 local journalist :— 


gomeie yourself in a kettle-manufactory of 400 
nds, all busily engaged in hammering. Suppose 
have on the? right a rivet-work in full activity, 
rs + quartz-mill on the left. Add 600 drunken men 
Font, supplied with every kind. of instrument, and 
4900 infuriated cats on the roof, You may then form 


some faint idea of the perfo 
Orchestra, performances of a Chinese 





& & & 


C WE have remarked that the Directors of 
4erman: theatres 





form a close trades union. 


(2) A cupola dome for the escape of gas and 
smoke. 

(3) The erection of iron staircases from every 
tier outside the theatre. 

(4) The abolition of let down seats. 

(5) The smearing of all scenery, dresses, and 
woodwork with non-inflammable paint. 

(6) A central alley down the stalls and pit. 

(7) The use of the electric light. 

bod 

WHEN at St. Louis, Mr. Locke, the manager 
of the unfortunate National Opera Company, 
decided to cut down the expenses by abolishing 
the ballet. But, before doing so, he was careful 
to sound the wishes of the musical public by 
means of a plebiscite in the local press. 
result of the plebiscite was an’ emphatic con- 
demnation of the ballet by 1823 votes to 291. 
One enthusiastic admirer of the ballet replied, 


“No! abolish the opera, if you like, but leave | 


us the ballet.” It is impossible to please every- | 
body, but, to judge by results, Mr. Locke | 


appears to have pleased nobody. 
Ari . 7 | And when she spied me, and I thought to flee, 


| Lo! her arched eyes fell, and as one confused 


& od 


THE /ndépendance Belge has a funny corre- 
spondent. Here is one of his letters written 
a propos of the recent meeting of the Universal 
Musical Union at Cologne :— : 

Brihl! why. at Briihl! -To recover from the 
fatigues of Cologne. The Festival of the Allgemeine 
Deutsche Musikverein has lasted four days; it has 
taken me about the same time to settle my ideas, and 


| it would take longer to communicate them in full. 


Don’t be disturbed, I will give up the attempt. Just 
fancy! Six concerts in four days, to say nothing of 
rehearsals! The Rhenish Festival is simply nowhere ! 
This particular Festival, the twenty-fourth of the 


tection of the Duke of Sachse-Weimar, has got an 
individuality all of its own, ‘A Festival? A meeting 
rather. You recollect the International Congress of 
Social Science? Well,» it is something like that. 
You have hardly arrived when you run to the 
Giirzenich to get your ticket, and from there to the 
Lese Gesellschaft, where the different sections meet. 
Hurry up! The meeting opens at nine “in the 
morning. Weare late. Oh, all right! There is a 
quarter of an hour's grace. Besides, the preliminary 
formalities always take up some time. ‘* By the bye, 
| what is the question before the meeting? Direct 
| Taxation, or Women’s Rights?” What are you 
thinking about? The meeting is devoted to chamber- 
music. ‘So it is! What was I thinking about?” 
Chamber-music. All right. Let me see the pro- 
gramme : three quartetts, ten songs, and four piano 
solos, Good gracious ! we shan’t get through that in 
a hurry. And the evening concert commences at six. 
. « - Well, we must have some dinner. . . Arailway 
dinner. Hurry up, hurry up ! let us have that coffee. 
We mustn’t miss the Grand Assembly, Liszt’s ‘‘ Saint 
Elizabeth.” Next day there is only one concert, but 
it is as good astwo. Tuesday, two concerts, as good as 
four. Wednesday, for the finish we have Berlioz with 
** Romeo,” ,Brahms with the ‘ Triumphlied,” and 
one of his concertos, Wagner with “ Isolde's Death,” 
and the “‘ Kaisermarsch.” A nice dessert. Perhaps 
you will now understand howy after such labours, I 
have sought the solitude and silence of this little town 
of Briihl, not far from the tomb of an artist who took 
his fair share in solemnities of the kind. You will under- 
stand that in the midst of this absolute rest the musical 
ideas of others are dancing a saraband in my poor brain, 
where I may say they have plenty of room, as there are 
not many of my own knocking about. Exceedingly 
interesting, all the same, this said meeting ; rather 
upsetting, but your interest never flags for an instant ; 
your curiosity is continually attracted by the works, 
the names, or the faces. You see all sorts of people, 
you criticise their heads, you mix in the pell-mell of 
fétes which accompanies every Congress, whether it 
| has for its object art or political economy. 


Ohe OWoaing of Music. 








} 
| 
| 1 loved her, but I knew not how to win her, 

| For she was great and fair, and all her ways 
| As sweet as any April lily drooping ; 

| Aud I was poor and low, and all my words 

| Lacked grace ; and so, to my own heart alone 
| L told my love, and vexed myself with tears, 


| At length [ wrought a lowly wooden flute, 

| And sought the fields. At first the sounds were coarse, 
| And even birds were frighted where [ came ; 

| But, gasing on the flowers, the skies and lakes, 

| And drinking in the loveliness of Nature, 

| Ere long my breath grew sweet, and with the notes 

A soul spoke; and I knew a fire divine. 


The | 7 years I wandered on the hills along, 

| Watching the dawning and the setting suns, 
| And on the third 1 slow retraced my steps, 

| And waited for the Princess in the woods. 


Z saw her stooping mid the tangled briers ; 
Her hands were full of fresh anemones, 

And o'er her beauteous form the woodland songs 
Hung like an unseen crown to deck her head. 


She trembling stood. Then knew I that no more 
1 seemed the churl, foolish in mien and speech, 
Who gazed upon her fairness three years gone, 
But like a god in every lineament. 

For drinking deeply of the elemental springs * 
Of Life and Love, treading the haunts of Nature, 
My sole companion sinless sights and sounds, 

A forint of music sprung within my soul, 

Whose cleansing streams had changed the life within 
Ontil the outer frame was all transformed, 

And I from common clod had grown divine. 


Then like a prince I took her by the hand, 
And from a height I woo'd her whom I loved ; 





Association founded by Liszt, and under the pro- 





And she as to a god did yield her heart, 
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“T don’t believe I missed out so many of 
you,” I answered sulkily, “and I’m sure I don’t 
play more wrong notes than most people, so 
you’ve no business to reproach me in this 
fashion.” 

“You'll have to listen to more reproaches 
before we've done with you,” they replied. ‘ Get 

eae | up and come with us, we have been sent to 
HE first concert of our provincial tour, fetch you.” : 
which we gave at the manufacturing I was powerless to disobey, so, much against 
town of Bladesham, had passed off | my will, I was. obliged to get out of bed, and 
most successfully. We performers : follow my guides down the stone stairs to the 
were all in the best of spirits, as we sat down to | big room on the ground-floor, where our concert 
supper, after all was over, in the deserted coffee- | had been held the night before. 
room of our hotel. Here a strange sight met my eyes. 

As we discussed the events of the evening, we | In the middle of the room, which was filled 
all agreed that the programme had been espe- | with moonlight, stood my four colleagues in 
cially well chosen, for nearly every item had | various stages of déshabille. Surrounding them 
been rapturously encored. Our prima donna | were the plaster busts of the great composers, 
had surpassed herself in her renderings of | which were usually ranged round the room on 
“Una voce,” and “Ah! fors @ lui,” and had | high pedestals, but which were now apparently 
delighted the audience by giving ‘“‘ Home, sweet | engaged in reproaching my terrified friends. 
Home,” and ‘The Last Rose of Summer,” as My attention was, however, immediately 
cncores. ‘The contralto, it is needless to say, | engaged by a huge grand piano, which rolled 
contributed a couple of brand new songs of a | rapidly towards me, snapping its lid and gnash- 
melancholy tendency, but containing very lively | ing its keys at me in evident fury. I retreated 
waltz refrains, which she varied by some favour- | in terror, but it followed me into a corner, 
ite old English and Scotch ballads, my readers | shouting in a resounding voice : 
will guess in a moment which I mean. It is “1 am the piano which you treated so un- 
scarcely necessary to state that the tenor rang | mercifully this evening. My constitution was 
the changes on “ Never again,” ‘“ Only once | weakened by the last distinguished pianist, who 
more,” ‘The Last Time,” etc. ; that the bass | exercised his muscles on me, but you have com- 
sang ‘Qui sdegno,” and “Non piu andrai” | pletely shattered it. One would think you 
(when did a bass ever sing anything else?) ; and | wanted to qualify asa blacksmith. Oh for the 
that I as solo pianist played one of Liszt’s Hun- | good old days when players did not thrash their 
garian Rhapsodies, and some waltzes of Chopin pianos as if they were trying to tame wild beasts, 
(the usual ones). Probably our audience had | but played them caressingly, as if they loved 
heard the greater part of our programme at | them!” With a long-drawn wail, the instru- 
every concert they had ever been to, for even | ment rolled away, and left me free to attend to 
the new songs were but faithful replicas of | what was going on in the middle of the room. 
others which had appeared during the last few | My colleagues were still surrounded by a 
years. However, as we all agreed, what is the | circle of scowling composers, or rather their 
use of getting up really new or difficult songs or | busts. The one which bore the name of 
pieces, and extending one’s répertoire, when the | Schubert was speaking at that moment. 
public are so perfectly well satisfied with a re- ‘‘ Upwards of four hundred songs have I 
petition of their old favourites? So we allenjoyed | written,” he was saying, ‘‘and they are most 
a hearty supper, and went contentedly to bed. of them masterpieces in their way, but of all 

I had been sleeping the sleep of the just for that goodly list, only some half-dozen occa- 
an hour or so, when I suddenly awoke with an | sionally figure at concerts in this benighted 
uneasy feeling that somebody was looking at | land. You singers may, perhaps, retort that 
me. The moon was shining in brightly at the | the public don’t appreciate my works. Whose 
window, and by its light I could see some awful fault is that? If you truly loved your art, you 
black figures standing at the foot of my bed. | would wish to educate your audience to a taste 
These alarming apparitions were like nothing , for better things. How can you expect them 
human, for though they had heads, they had no | to digest meat, if you habitually feed them on 
arms, and only one leg, while they possessed — pap?” 
tails to the number of two, three, and even four, “ Hear, hear!” said the other composers, and 
which they lashed, seemingly in indignation. | then Rossini took up the strain. 

What added to the horror of the scene were “I too have a complaint to make,” he re- 
certain hideous, shapeless black forms, which marked. “ There are dozens of my operas, for- 
were like nothing I had ever seen before, while | gotten now, perhaps deservedly, for I wrote 
the more distinctly outlined apparitions were | them ina hurry; but there is scarcely one of 
strangely familiar to me. them that does not contain, some splendid scena 

“Who are you? What do you want?” I or aria which shines out like a diamond amid 
gasped, as soon as J could find my voice. The | its more trivial surroundings. Why don’t some 
creatures which possessed heads and tails made | of you sopranos,” he went on, turning to our 
answer in quick, though perfectly distinct and | prima donna, “unearth some of these treasures, 
rather musical voices. | and give them to the public, instead of hammer- 

“We are the notes you dropped under the | ing away at that eternal ‘Una Voce,’ which I 
piano during your performances last night. In | almost regret ever to have written ?” 
your slap-dash modern style of playing we poor | “ Yes,” said Mozart, “it is no kindness to a 
semi and demi-semi quavers come badly off. | composer to give the public a Surfeit of his com- 
You and your fellows seem to fancy that he who | positions. My unfortunate *‘ Non piu andrai ” 
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can play the fastest and the loudest is the | would be all the better for a rest. I remember | 


there are mines of buried treasure, which would 
yield rich interest in return for the outlay of a 
little trouble.” 

At this moment the great Mozart was inter. 
rupted by the sound of the trampling of many 
feet in the passage, the door burst open, and a 
furious crowd rushed in, and surrounded us with 
threatening gestures. 

“Who are you? What do you want with 
us?” we asked, backing away from them in 
terror. 

“Who are we?” they shouted, all speaking 

at once ; ‘“‘ you may well ask. We are that un- 
fortunate and long-suffering body the musical 
public. What do we want? Revenge for the 
inhuman treatment we have received at your 
hands.” 
’ “Well, upon my word, I never heard of such 
abominable ingratitude,” cried our prima donna, 
forgetting her fright in her righteous indigna- 
tion. “The musical public, indeed! I should 
like to know who will complain next? Havent 
you always gone into raptures over our per- 
formances, and insisted on encoring nearly every 
item of our programmes?” 

“We go into raptures! We ‘encore you!” 
they retorted. “Do you think we are respon- 
sible for your ‘ Home, sweet Homes,’ your ‘ Last 
Roses of Summer,’ your ‘Robin Adairs,’ and 
your ‘Comin’ thro’ the Ryes’? We go to 
concert after concert, hoping against hope that 
you great singers, with your beautiful voices and 
artistic training, will give us the pleasure of 
hearing some of the innumerable masterpieces 
of the past ; but instead of these, we may think 
ourselves lucky if we hear one or two of the 
‘most hackneyed operatic airs. As a rule, we 
are doomed to listen to ancient ballads which 
our grandmothers were sick of before we were 
born, or to their ephemeral modern successors, 
which we are accustomed to hear at every penny 
reading and musical tea-party throughout the 
year. You all seem to be under the delusion 
that not one member of your audiences has ever 
been to a concert before, and that, consequently, 
| your répertoire need not contain more than 
half-a-dozen songs or pieces, at the outside.” 

“ But even if all you say be true,” broke in the 
prima donna, “which I do not for one moment 
admit, how js it that we are always applauded, 
and generally encored ?” 

“Do you mean to say,” they answered, “it 
' has never occurred to you that at every concert 
| the musical public is only represented by a 
small minority? It is the ignorant and uncul- 
tured, who only go to such entertainments to 
have their long ears tickled, who constitute the 
great majority of every audience. As long as 
they hear great singers, the song is nothing to 
them. They encore you simply because they 
have paid such and such a sum for their 
seats, and they are anxious to get, if possihle, 
more than their pennyworth for their penny. 
We would often gladly hiss you off the stage if 
we had any chance of being heard ; but, unfor- 
tunately, that is quite impossible as long as 
there are so few of us.” —_. ‘ 

“Enough !” here broke in a voice like distant 
| thunder. “1 will pronounce their doom yeen 
| these trembling culprits, and let them go.” It 
was the mighty Beethoven who spoke, and all 











eyes were instantly turned upon him, as upon a 


king among men. : 
, 
“T foresee a fearful punishment which will 


greatest artiste, and the consequence is that you 
either leave many of us out altogether, or in 
your hurry you play us wrong. Do you see 
those poor shapeless creatures there ?—they are 


the wrong notes you played last night. Doesn’t | 1 aot 
| we composers only wrote two or three songs a_ the best of its kind. New artistes will arise 


your heart bleed as you look at them?” As 
they asked this question they lashed their tails 
more furiously than ever. 


| 


hearing of a wretched man who was so haunted | surely fall upon you if you do not repent you 
by the air, that he always pulled on his boots to your ways,” he continued. “ There will come a 
it ; when he got to a certain high note the boots reaction in the public taste ; the people will - 
were on. What annoys me is that you singers | only require variety in their programmes, 
seem to be labouring under the delusion that | they will refuse to listen to any music that is not 


who have de- 


iece, which rth f k i d, and you. ; 
piece, which are worthy of your performance. | supply this demand, and you, inful position 


You appear to be.quite oblivious of the fact that | graded your art, will be in the pa 
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of singers and musicians without an audience. 
Music will revenge herself upon you, for you 
will find yourselves unable to learn the beautiful 
creations which you neglected until it was too 
late. You will probably descend to singing in 
music-halls, or giving music lessons at a shilling 
an hour. _Remember my words, and let this 
night be a warning to you.” 

At this moment a heavy cloud floated over the 
moon, and the room was for a few moments left 
in darkness. When the cloud cleared off, the 
distinguished busts were back again on their 
lofty pedestals, the enraged musical public had 
disappeared, so also had my colleagues, and I 
was standing in my rightgown all alone in the 
middle of the room. There was ‘nothing for it 
but to toil up the stone stairs again to bed, there 
to await the cold which would probably be the 
first part of my punishment. } 

The next morning, when we met at breakfast, 
we avoided, as by: one consent, all allusion to 
our strange experiences of the night before. 
Whether. the solemn warning we had received 
had any effect upon us, the public will be best 
able to judge. 


Musica? life ‘in 
loondon. 
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Y this time Mr. Augustus Harris will 
probably admit that operatic manage- 
ment requires some apprenticeship 
like everything else, But he is a 

man who very quickly profits by experience. 
Several of the singers, new to this country, 
whose débuts I chronicled last month, such as 
Mme. Borella, Mme. Toresalla, and Mme. : 
Kupfer-Berger (the best of them, but with a 
style not appreciated as it should be in this 
country), have returned to the Continent; and 
Mr. Harris has promptly formed a new line of 
battle, reduced the prices, and with “ Faust” 
(including the Walpurgis scene, new on the 
English stage, though the music has been given 
at concerts), “ Lohengrin,” “Les Huguenots,” 
and “Carmen,” with his best singers appearing 
in these, has made another very determined 
bid for public favour. This he has certainly 
deserved, and in a measure won—though pro- 
bably, owing to the hot weather, most prejudicial 
to the theatres, his success this season has not 
been a financial one. 

“Lohengrin” was magnificently put on the 
stage, and I have never heard ‘this opera on 
the whole more finely done. MM. Jean and 
Edouard de Reszke have been towers. of 
strength in the Drury Lane enterprise. The 
first, by his acting and singing, energetic and 
yet refined, proved himself an admirable 
Lohengrin, and the second as the King was 
splendidly impressive. In fact, all the male 
parts were nearly. perfectly filled. Signor 
Battistini as Telramond, and Signor Navarrini 
in the important part of the Herald, were about 
aS good representatives as could possibly have 
been found. Mme. Kufper-Berger as Elsa 
appeared to far greater advantage than on a 


" Previous occasion as’ Aida, She is a dramatic 


Singer of very high endowmepts, and though 
her voice is not free from the vibrato, this is 
not so painfully prominent as to materially 
ra the impression produced by her singing. 

me. Tremelli, whose voice has, not: -quite 
Tecovered from the hoarseness that has been 
noticed of late, appeared as Ortrud., Iam able 
“gain to praise without stint the beautiful #se 


the chorus, and the excellent execution of ‘the 
accompaniments by the band under Signor 
Mancinelli. 

Mdlle. Arnoldson, of whom report had spoken 
as “another Jenny Lind,” made her début as 
Rosina in “Il Barbiére.” Without endorsing 
the statements of some enthusiasts, who, have 
found in this young ‘lady a “star” of the first 
brilliancy, I am glad to say that her sweet voice 
and pleasing appearance gained for her a really 
genuine triumph. She is still very young ; and 
with further experience, and the development 
which careful. training will doubtless impart to 
her voice, there is reason to believe that she 
will take a very high place as an operatic 
singer. Such, I understand; is Mme. Nilsson’s 
opinion ; she prophesies that this young lady 
will be her “successor.” The impression ‘pro- 
duced in “Il Barbiére” was confirmed in “ Don 
Giovanni,” when Mdlle.: Arnoldson’ sang: and 
acted very prettily as Zerlina in place of Mme. 
Minnie Hauk. The other change in the cast— 
which with’ Mme. Nordica, and MM.. Maurel 
and Navarrini was a very strong one-—was the 
substitution of Mme. Heléne Crosmond for 
Mme. Borella as Donna Anna. Passing rapidly 
on to the other principal events of the Drury 
Lane season, I have to notice the performance 
of “Faust,” with an admirable cast— Mme. 
Nordica as Marguerite, M. Jean de Reszke, as 
Faust, M. Edouard de Reszke as Mephistopheles, 
Signor Del Puente as Valentine. | Especially 
fine was the Mephistopheles; M. De Reszke’s 
imposing figure and splendidly resonant. voice 
seemed to dominate the scene whenever he 
appeared. The “Walpurgis Act,” which was 
given in Paris mainly for the purpose of intro- 
ducing the ballet, which is there considered 


_ indispensable, was interesting, and Mr. Harris 


had provided some lovely scenery for it; but 
I cannot help thinking that this scene is 
dramatically a serious mistake, breaking as 
it does the tragic succession of events in 
Marguerite’s story. “Les Huguenots,” with 
the greater part of the last act restored, has 
been another recent attraction. Mme. Nordica 
as Valentine deserved great praise, especially 
in the tremendous duet in the third act with 
Raoul. Mdlle. Engle as the Queen, and Mme, 


“Fabbri as Urbano, also did very well. The 


male “combination” was exceedingly strong, 
including as it did the two De Reszkes, M. 
Maurel, and Signor Foli. 

With a passing reference to Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, where—after a praiseworthy perform- 
ance of “ Mefistofele,” with Mdlle. Osellia and 
Mme, Trebelli, and the. appearance of Mme. 
Patti in “La Traviata”—Colonel Mapleson, 
for reasons it is not worth while going into, 
closed the theatre; we must now visit Covent 
Garden. The one novelty there has been 
Glinka’s “La Vie pour le Czar”--a work only 
produced during the last week of the season ; 
an unfortunate occurrence, as its success, and 
the interest it excited, might, if it had been 
given earlier, done something to retrieve the 
fortunes of the opera season, which I fear have 
not been brilliant. The story of Glinka’s opera, 
so great a favourite in Russia, is not of very 
strong interest, and the only powerful situation 
is in the last act, where the hero, sacrificing 
himself, leads the Poles, who have conspired to 
slay the Czar, to their own destruction. But 
the music is so instinct with “local colouring,” 
the melodies are so piquant and beautiful, 
with the pathetic najveté of Russian music, and 
the work, especially in the finales, so clearly 
shows the hand of the skilled musician, that 
Signor Lago must be congratulated on adding 
this opera to his repertory. The principal parts 
were interpreted with the utmost skill and 





«™ tene, the grouping and. careful singing of 
i 


earnestness by Mmes. Albani and Scalchi, and 


MM. Gayarre and Devoyod. Next in interest 
to this must be mentioned ‘Guglielmo Tell,” 
with a new Arnoldo in the person of M. Prevost, 
a French tenor. This gentleman,is not a very 
finished artiste, but his voice is of great compass 
and piercing quality, and audiences always 
applaud an upper C. M. Devoyod was very 
good in the title ré/e. : 

A performance of ‘The Huguenots” gave 

an opportunity for the appearance of Madlle. 
Sandra, a Russian lady, I am informed, who is 
rich and of good position in society. She was 
very nervous ; but in the third act, in'the great 
duet between Raoul and Valentine, she shared 
the honours with Signor Gayarre, and showed 
herself an artiste of great dramatic power. But 
I doubt whether her voice is quite strong enough 
for the part. Miss Ella Russell, who has been 
invaluable this season, Mme. Scalchi, and 
MM. Lorrain, Devoyod, and Campello, com- 
pleted a very satisfactory cast. Miss Russell 
has also appeared in.‘ Somnambula,” and 
“Linda de Chamounix ;” Mme. Albani has 
once more revelled in the florid music of “I 
Puritani ;” and Mme. Valda, as Marguerite in 
“Faust,” has given an original version of 
the character, on the whole very clever and 
charming. «. ' wit « 
. The spring and summer series of concerts 
are nowat anend. The two last of the Richter 
concerts were especially good, and well crowned 
a season which could hardly have been more 
successful in every way. After producing 
Messrs, Cowen and. Parry’s latest symphonies, 
Herr Richter gave us the first hearing of Dr. 
Villiers Stanford's new “ Irish,’ symphony. The 
use made of “national” music is a curious sign 
of the times,—whether for strength or weakness 
we cannot now inquire,—and there can be no 
doubt that in this symphony Dr. Stanford has 
very cleverly imitated the characteristics ot 
Irish music, while in several places he has 
avowedly incorporated Irish tunes in his score. 
The work is full of spirit—of thoughts clever 
perhaps rather than original—and the orches- 
tration is what might have been expected from 
one who has already done such good work in 
that way. The last concert of the series con- 
sisted of the rather incongruous mixture of the 
“Tannhiuser” overture, Bach’s “ Magnificat” 
(with Franz’s additional accompaniments), and 
Beethoven’s “ Choral Symphony.” We all know 
how great is each of these in its own way, and 
the performance, conducted by Herr Richter, 
‘was certainly as near perfection as it is. possible 
to imagine, of works, none of which—especially 
the Choral Symphony—I ever expect to hear 
quite perfectly done. 

The last Philharmonic Concert offered a 
bonne bouche to the curious in the audience, by 
the appearance of little Josef Hofmann te play 
Beethoven’s C major concerto, and some solos 
by Chopin and Rubinstein. He is certainly 
a marvel. In nothing except in the fact that 
he cannot yet play octaves, is his playing to be 
distinguished from that of some highly-trained 
adult. He plays with immense execution, his 
memory is never at fault, and even in the 
feeling and passion, that one would have sup- 
posed a child could hardly comprehend, he 
gives you, if not the real thing, at least a 
wonderfully close imitation of it. If his future 
be in any way a fulfilment of the present, there 
can be no question that he will be a great man, . 
far above the line of common mortals. This 
concert included a capital performance of the 
Italian Symphony, and songs by Mmes. Albani, 
Nevada, and Mr. Edward Lloyd. The presence 
of sundry royalties, foreign and domestic, neces- 
sitated (?) the rising of the audience on no less 
than three occasions, before the concert and 





after it had commenced. J.J. B. 
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Re Dream of a 
Modern Musician. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “AN INNOCENT 
PASSION,” ETC. 
—e, )— 

HE first concert of our provincial tour, 
which we gave at the manufacturing 
town of Bladesham, had passed off | 
most successfully. We performers | 

were all in the best of spirits, as we sat down to 
supper, after all was over, in the deserted coffee- 
room of our hotel. 

As we discussed the events of the evening, we | 
all agreed that the programme had been espe- 
cially well chosen, for nearly every item had | 
been rapturously encored. Our prima donna | 
had surpassed herself in her renderings of 
“Una voce,” and “Ah! fors é lui,” and had 
delighted the audience by giving ‘‘ Home, sweet 
Home,” and “The Last Rose of Summer,” as 
cncores. The Contrakto, it is needless to say, 
contributed a couple of brand new songs of a 
melancholy tendency, but containing very lively 
waltz refrains, which she varied by some favour- 
ite old English and Scotch ballads, my readers 
will guess in a moment which I mean. It is 
scarcely necessary to state that the tenor rang 
the changes on ‘‘ Never again,” ‘‘ Only once 
more,” ‘*The Last Time,” etc. ; that the bass 
sang ‘‘Qui sdegno,” and “ Non piu andrai” 
(when did a bass ever sing anything else?) ; and 
that I as solo pianist played one of Liszt’s Hun- | 
garian Rhapsodies, and some waltzes of Chopin , 
(the usual ones). Probably our audience had 
heard the greater part of our programme at 
every concert they had ever been to, for even 
the new songs were but faithful replicas of 
others which had appeared during the last few | 


| 





years. However, as we all agreed, what is the | 
use of getting up really new or difficult songs or | 
pieces, and extending one’s répertoire, when the | 
public are so perfectly well satisfied with a re- | 
petition of their old favourites ? So we all enjoyed 

a hearty supper, and went contentedly to bed. | 

I had been sleeping the sleep of the just for | 
an hour or so, when I suddenly awoke with an | 
uneasy feeling that somebody was looking at 
me. The moon was shining in brightly at the | 
window, and by its light I could see some awful | 
black figures standing at the foot of my bed. 
These alarming apparitions were like nothing , 
human, for though they had heads, they had no 
arms, and only one leg, while they possessed 
tails to the number of two, three, and even four, | 
which they lashed, seemingly in indignation. | 
What added to the horror of the scene were 
certain hideous, shapeless black forms, which 
were like nothing I had ever seen before, while 
the more distinctly outlined apparitions were | 
strangely familiar to me, 

“Who are you?) What do you want?” J 
gasped, as soon as J could find my voice. The 
creatures which possessed heads and tails made 
answer in quick, though perfectly distinct and 
rather musical voices. 

_“We are the notes you dropped under the 
piano during your performances last night. In 
your slap-dash modern style of playing we poor | 
semi and demi-semi quavers come badly off. | 
You and your fellows seem to fancy that he who | 
can play the fastest and the loudest is the | 
greatest artiste, and the consequence is that you 
either leave many of us out altogether, or in 
your hurry you play us wrong. Do you see 
those poor shapeless creatures there ?—they are 
the wrong notes you played last night. Doesn’t | 


your heart bleed as you look at them?” As | we composers only wrote two or three songs a | the best of its kind. New artiste 


| up and come with us, we have been sent to 


in terror, but it followed me into a corner, 
| shouting in a resounding voice : 


circle of scowling composers, or rather their 


| written,” he was saying, ‘“‘and they are most | 
half-a-dozen songs or pieces, at the outside.” 


‘land. You singers may, perhaps, retort that 


_ or aria which shines out like a diamond amid 
| its more trivial surroundings. Why don’t some 


| prima donna, “unearth Some of these treasures, 
and give them to the public, instead of hammer- 
| ing away at that eternal ‘ Una Voce,’ which I 
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“J don’t believe I missed out so many of 
you,” I answered sulkily, “and I’m sure I don’t 
play more wrong notes than most people, so 
you’ve no business to reproach me in this 
fashion.” 

“You'll have to listen to more reproaches 
before we've done with you,” they replied. ‘Get 


fetch you.” 

I was powerless to disobey, so, much against 
my will, I was. obliged to get out of bed, and 
follow my guides down the stone stairs to the 
big room on the ground-floor, where our concert 
had been held the night before. 

Here a strange sight met my eyes. 

In the middle of the room, which was filled 
with moonlight, stood my four colleagues in 
various stages of déshabille. Surrounding them 
were the plaster busts of the great composers, 
which were usually ranged round the room on 
high pedestals, but which were now apparently 
engaged in reproaching my terrified friends. 

My attention was, however, immediately 
engaged by a huge grand piano, which rolled 
rapidly towards me, snapping its lid and gnash- 
ing its keys at me in evident fury. I retreated 


‘1 am the piano which you treated so un- 
mercifully this evening. My constitution was 
weakened by the last distinguished pianist, who 
exercised his muscles on me, but you have com- 
pletely shattered it. One would think you 
wanted to qualify as a blacksmith. Oh for the 
good old days when players did not thrash their 
pianos as if they were trying to tame wild beasts, 
but played them caressingly, as if they loved 
them!” With a’ long-drawn wail, the instru- 
ment rolled away, and left me free to attend to 
what was going on in the middle of the room. 

My colleagues were still surrounded by a 


busts. The one which bore the name of 
Schubert was speaking at that moment. 
‘* Upwards of four hundred songs have I 


of them masterpieces in their way, but of all 
that goodly list, only some half-dozen occa- 
sionally figure at concerts in this benighted 


the public don’t appreciate my works. Whose 
fault is that? If you truly loved your art, you 
would wish to educate your audience to a taste 
for better things. How can you expect them 
to digest meat, if you habitually feed them on 
pap?” 

“‘ Hear, hear!” said the other composers, and 
then Rossini took up the strain. 

“TI too have a complaint to make,” he re- 
marked. ‘“ There are dozens of my operas, for- 
gotten now, perhaps deservedly, for I wrote 
them in a hurry; but there is scarcely one of 
them that does not contain some splendid scena 


of you sopranos,” he went on, turning to our 











almost regret ever to have written ?” 

“Yes,” said Mozart, “it is no kindness to a | 
composer to give the public a surfeit of his com- 
positions. My unfortunate ‘‘ Non piu andrai ” 
would be all the better for'a’rest. I remember | 





| hearing of a wretched man who was so haunted | 


by the air, that he always pulled on his boots to | 
it ; when he got to a certain high note the boots 
were on. What annoys me is that you singers | 
seem to be labouring under the delusion that | 


there are mines of buried treasure, which would 
yield rich interest in return for the outlay of a 
little trouble.” ‘ 

At this moment the great Mozart was inter. 
rupted by the sound of the trampling of many 
feet in the passage, the door burst open, and a 
furious crowd rushed in, and surrounded us with 
threatening gestures. ; 

“Who are you? What do you want with 
us?” we asked, backing away from them in 
terror. 

“Who are we?” they shouted, all speaking 
at once ; ‘‘ you may well ask. We are that un- 
fortunate and long-suffering body the musical 
public. What do we want? Revenge for the 
inhuman treatment we have received at your 
hands.” 

“Well, upon my word, I never heard of such 
abominable ingratitude,” cried our prima donna, 
forgetting her fright in her righteous indigna- 
tion. “The musical public, indeed! I should 
like to know who will complain next? Haven't 
you always gone into raptures over our per- 
formances, and insisted on encoring nearly every 
item of our programmes ?” 

“We go into raptures! We ‘encore you!” 


they retorted. “Do you think we are respon- 


sible for your ‘Home, sweet Homes,’ your ‘Last 
Roses of Summer,’ your ‘Robin Adairs,’ and 
your ‘Comin’ thro’ the Ryes’? We go to 
concert after concert, hoping against hope that 
you great singers, with your beautiful voices and 
artistic training, will give us the pleasure of 
hearing some of the innumerable masterpieces 
of the past ; but instead of these, we may think 
ourselves lucky if we hear one or two of the 
most hackneyed operatic airs. As a rule, we 
are doomed to listen to ancient ballads which 
our. grandmothers were sick of before we were 
born, or to their ephemeral modern successors, 
which we are accustomed to hear at every penny 
reading and musical tea-party throughout the 
year. You all seem to be under the delusion 
that not one member of your audiences has ever 
been toa concert before, and that, consequently, 
your répertoire need not contain more than 


“ But even if all you say be true,” broke in the 
prima donna, “which I do not for one moment 
admit, how is it that we are always applauded, 
and generally encored ?” 

“Do you mean to say,” they answered, “it 
has never occurred to you that at every concert 
the musical public is only represented by 4 
small minority? It is the ignorant and uncul- 
tured, who only go to such entertainments to 
have their long ears tickled, who constitute the 
great majority of every audience. As long as 
they hear great singers, the song is nothing to 
them. They encore you simply because they 
have paid such and such a sum for their 
seats, and they are anxious to get, if possible, 
more than their pennyworth for their penny: 
We would often gladly hiss you off the stage if 
we had any chance of being heard ; but, unfor- 
tunately, that is quite impossible as long as 
there are so few of us.” —_. 

“Enough !” here broke in a voice like distant 
thunder. “I will pronounce their doom upon 
these trembling culprits, and let them go.” It 
was the mighty Beethoven who spoke, and all 
eyes were instantly turned upon him, as upon 4 
king among men. ; 

“T foresee a fearful punishment which will 
surely fall upon you if you do not repent you 0 
your ways,” he continued. “ There will come a 
reaction in the public taste ; the people will not 
only require variety in their programmes, but 


they will refuse to listen to any music that Is not 
s will arise to 


ho have de- 


they asked this question they lashed their tails | piece, which are worthy of your performance. | supply this demand, and you, w! ais 
more furiously than ever. inful position 


You appear to be.quite oblivious of the fact that | 


graded your art, will be in the pa 


Lohen 









| Singer of very high endowments, and though 
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of singers and musicians without an audience. 
Music will revenge herself upon you, for you 
will find yourselves unable to learn the beautiful 
creations which you neglected until it -was too 
late. You will probably descend to singing in 
music-halls, or giving music lessons at a shilling 
an hour. ‘Remember my words, and let this 
night be a warning to you.” 

At this moment a heavy cloud floated over the 
moon, and the room was for a few moments. left 
in darkness. When the cloud cleared off, the 
distinguished busts were back again on their 
lofty pedestals, the enraged musical public had 
disappeared, so also had my colleagues, and I 
was standing in my nightgown all alone in the 
middle of the room. There was ‘nothing for it 
but to toil up the stone stairs again to bed, there 
to await the cold which would probably be the 
first part of my punishment. . 

The next morning, when we met at breakfast, 
we avoided, as by one consent, all allusion to 
our strange experiences of the night before. 
Whether. the solemn warning we had received 
had any effect upon us, the public will be best 
able to judge. 


Mudica? life in 
loondon. 


—— 0 een 





Y this time Mr. Augustus Harris will 
probably admit that operatic manage- 
ment requires some apprenticeship 
like everything else, But he is a 

man who very quickly profits by experience. 
Several. of the singers, new to this country, 
whose aébuts 1 chronicled last month, such as 
Mme. Borella) Mme. Toresalla, and Mme. 
Kupfer-Berger (the best of them, but with a 
style not appreciated as it should be in this 
country), have returned to the~ Continent; and 
Mr. Harris has promptly formed a new line of 
battle, reduced the prices, and with “Faust” 
(including the Walpurgis scene, new on the 
English stage, though the music has been given 
at concerts), “ Lohengrin,” Les Huguenots,” 
and “Carmen,” with his best singers appearing 
in these, has made another very determined 
bid for public favour. This he has certainly 
deserved, and in a measure won—though pro- 
bably, owing to the hot weather, most prejudicial 
to the theatres, his success this season has not 
been a financial one. 

“Lohengrin” was magnificently put on the 
stage, and I have never heard ‘this opera on 
the whole more finely done. MM. Jean and 
Edouard de Reszke have been towers of 
strength in the Drury Lane enterprise. The 
first, by his acting and singing, energetic and 
yet refined, proved himself an admirable 
Lohengrin, and the second as the King was 
splendidly impressive. In fact, all the male 
Parts were nearly perfectly filled. Signor 
Battistini as Telramond, and Signor Navarrini 
in the important part of the Herald, were about 
a8 good representatives as could possibly have 
been found. Mme. Kufper-Berger as Elsa 
appeared to far greater advantage than on a 
Previous occasion as’ Aida, She is a dramatic 


her voice is not. free from. the vibrato, this. is 
not so painfully, prominent. as. to materially 
aflect the impression produced by her singing. 
Mme. Tremelli, whose voice has. not quite 
"ecovered from the hoarseness that has been 
Roticed of late, appeared as Ortrud... Iam able 
4gain to praise without stint the beautiful azse 


indispensable, was interesting, and Mr. Harris 


the chorus, and the excellent execution of ‘the 
accompaniments by the band under Signor 
Mancinelli. 

Mdlle. Arnoldson, of whom report had spoken 
as “another Jenny Lind,” made her début as 
Rosina in “Il Barbiére.” Without. endorsing 
the statements of some enthusiasts, who, have 
found in this young lady a “star” of the first 
brilliancy, I am glad to say that her sweet voice 
and pleasing appearance gained for her a really 
genuine triumph. She is still very young ; and 
with further experience, and the development 
which careful. training will doubtless impart to 
her voice, there is reason to believe that she 
will take a very high place as an_ operatic 
singer. Such, I understand, is Mme. Nilsson’s 
opinion ; she prophesies that this young lady 
will be her “successor.” The impression 'pro- 
duced in “Il Barbiére” was confirmed in “ Don 
Giovanni,” when Mdlle. Arnoldson' sang and 
acted very prettily as Zerlina in place of Mme. 
Minnie Hauk. The other change in the cast— 
which with Mme. Nordica, and MM. Maurel 
and Navarrini was.a very strong one-—was the 
substitution’ of Mme. Heléne Crosmond : for 
Mme. Borella as Donna Anna. Passing rapidly 
on to the other principal events of the Drury 
Lane season, I have to notice the performance 
of “Faust,” with an admirable cast— Mme. 
Nordica as Marguerite, M. Jean de Reszke as 
Faust, M. Edouard de Reszke as Mephistopheles, 
Signor Del Puente as Valentine. Especially 
fine was the Mephistopheles; M. De Reszke’s 
imposing figure and splendidly resonant. voice 
seemed to dominate the scene whenever he 
appeared. The “Walpurgis Act,” which was 
given in Paris mainly for the purpose of intro- 
ducing the ballet, which is there considered 


had provided some lovely scenery for it; but 
I cannot help thinking that this scene is 
dramatically. a serious mistake, breaking as 
it does the tragic succession of events in 
Marguerite’s story. “Les Huguenots,” with 
the greater part of the last act restored, has 
been another recent attraction. Mme. Nordica 
as Valentine deserved great praise, especially 
in the tremendous duet in the third act with 
Raoul. Mdlle. Engle as the Queen, and Mme. 
Fabbri as Urbano, also did very well. The 
male “combination” was exceedingly strong, 
‘including as it did the two De Reszkes, M. 
Maurel, and Signor Foli. 

With a passing reference to Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, where—after a praiseworthy perform- 
ance of “ Mefistofele,” with Mdlle. Osellia and 
Mme, Trebelli, and the. appearance of Mme. 
Patti in “La Traviata”—Colonel Mapleson, 
for reasons it is not worth while going into, 
closed the theatre; we must now visit Covent 
Garden. The one novelty there has been 
Glinka’s “La Vie pour le Czar”-—a work only 
produced during the last week of the season ; 
an unfortunate occurrence, as its success, and 
the interest it excited, might, if it had been 
given earlier, done something to retrieve the 
fortunes of the opera season, which I fear have 
not been brilliant. The story of Glinka’s opera, 
so great a favourite in Russia, is not of very 
strong interest, and the only powerful situation 
is in the last act, where the hero, sacrificing 
himself, leads the Poles, who have conspired to 
slay the Czar, to their own destruction. But 
the music is so instinct with “local colouring,” 
the melodies are so piquant and beautiful, 
with the pathetic #ajvefé of Russian music, and 
the work, especially in the finales, so clearly 
shows the hand of the skilled musician, that 
Signor Lago must be congratulated on adding 
this opera to his repertory. The principal parts 
were interpreted with the utmost. skill and 





“*sene, the grouping and careful singing .of 
i 


MM. Gayarre and Devoyod. Next in interest 
to this must be mentioned “Guglielmo ‘Tell,” 
with a new Arnoldo in the person of M. Prevost, 
a French tenor. This gentleman,is not a very 
finished artiste, but his voice is of great compass 
and piercing quality, and audiences always 
applaud an upper C. M. Devoyod was very 
good in the title rd/e. 

A performance of “‘ The Huguenots” gave 
an opportunity for the appearance of Malle. 
Sandra, a Russian lady, I am informed, wlio is 
rich and of good position in society. She was 
very nervous ; but in the third act, inthe great 
duet between Raoul and Valentine, she shared 
the honours with Signor Gayarre, and showed 
herself an artiste of great dramatic power. But 
I doubt whether her voice is quite strong enough 
for the part. Miss Ella Russell, who has been 
invaluable this. season, Mme. Scalchi, and 
MM. Lorrain, Devoyod, and Campello, com- 
pleted a very satisfactory cast. Miss Russell 
has also appeared in. ‘‘Somnambula,” and 
“Linda de Chamounix ;” Mme. Albani has 
once more revelled in the florid music of “I 
Puritani ;” and Mme. Valda, as Marguerite in 
“Faust,” has given an original version of 
the character, onthe whole very clever and 
charming. ang 
The spring. and summer series of concerts 
are now at an.enu. . The two.last,of the Richter 
concerts were especially good, and well crowned 
a season which could hardly have been more 
successful in every way. After producing 
Messrs. Cowen and Parry’s latest symphoriies, 
Herr Richter gave us the first hearing of Dr. 
Villiers Stanford's new “ Irish,” symphony, The 
use made of “national” music is a curious sign 
of the times,—whether for strength or weakness 
we cannot now inquire,—ahd there can be no 
doubt that in this symphony Dr. Stanford has 
very cleverly imitated the characteristics ot 
Irish music, while in several places he has 
avowedly incorporated Irish tunes in his score. 
The work is full of spirit—of thoughts clever 
perhaps rather than original—and the orches- 
tration is what might have been expected from 
one who has already done such good work in 
that way. The last concert of the series con- 
sisted of the rather incongruous mixture of the 
“Tannhduser” overture, Bach’s “ Magnificat” 
(with Franz’s additional accompaniments), and 
Beethoven’s “ Choral Symphony.” We all know 
how great is each of these in its own way, and 
the performance, conducted by Herr Richter, 
‘was certainly as near perfection as it is. possible 
to imagine, of works, none of which—especially 
the Choral Symphony—I ever expect to hear 
quite perfectly done. 

The last Philharmonic Concert offered a 
bonne bouche to the curious in the audience, by 
the appearance of little Josef Hofmann to play 
Beethoven’s C major concerto, and some solos 
by Chopin and Rubinstein. He is cergainly 
a marvel. In nothing except in the fact that 
he cannot yet play octaves, is his playing to be 
distinguished from that of some highly-trained 
adult. He plays with immense execution, his 
memory is never at fault, and even in the 
feeling and passion, that one would have sup- 
posed a child could hardly comprehend, he 
gives you, if not the real thing, at least a 
wonderfully close imitation of it. If his future 
be in any way a fulfilment of the present, there 
can be.no question that he will be a great man, 
far above the line of common mortals. This 
concert included a capital performance of the . 
Italian Symphony, and songs by Mmes. Albani, 
Nevada, and Mr. Edward Lloyd. The presence 
of sundry royalties, foreign and domestic, neces- 
sitated (?) the rising of the audience on no less 


than three occasions, before the concert and 





earnestness by Mmes. Albani and Scalchi, and 





after it had commenced. 


J.J. B. 
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A VISIT TO THE ROYAL NORMAL | 

COLLEGE AND ACADEMY OF | 
MUSIC FOR THE BLIND. 


T is a long way from our office under the | 
shadow of St. Paul’s to the wooded 
heights of Sydenham, but so far London 
already stretches, and it is a relief to 

find, on scaling the top of Sydenham Hill, that 
the pleasant Surrey country remains not in the 
grounds of the Crystal Palace alone, but hard 
by also in those of the Norwood Normal College 
and Acadeimy of Music for the Blind, the object 
of our present visit. 

Some time ago we visited the East End 
to see what struggle art could make against 
monotonous ‘poverty. Now our aim is to 
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sympathy, which shows itself in the questions 
they ask, and the interested way in which they 
examine the ingenious instruments lying on the 
tables. At one arithmetic is the subject, and a 
boy solves for us a problem in square root, 
with the help of a metal sheet perforated with 





| octagonal holes, into which he rapidly fits | 


metal pegs. Each peg can indicate, by the 
position in which it stands in the hole, any one 
of the digits or a cypher. A lady teacher | 
presides over this class. Not less ingenious | 
is the device by which an adjoining class is | 
threading the mazes of geometry... The figures 
are constructed on pieces of green baize, 
stretched across a wooden frame, the lines | 
being formed by stout wires, each provided with , 
two sharp points to be thrust through the baize. | 
Thus equipped, and provided with raised-type | 
Euclids, as well as with the lucid, personal | 
explanations of the teacher, the pupils may 
follow in the steps of Saunderson, the blind , 
Cambridge professor. Saunderson was a 
numismatist, too, and would by touch alone 
detect counterfeit coins which had deceived the | 


cana ll Se 

What a change is all this from the old order 
of things ! - : 

From the seventh or eighth century 2,,, 
when “the blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle” 
wrote the Homeric poems, on past the time 
when Bartimzus sat at the gate of Jericho in 
darkness, to the evil days of the;,Rest ration 
when the blind Milton wrote in Bunhill Fields, 
sadness and. sofrow were regarded as the lot of 
the blind man. Unable to learn by the eye, 
“with wisdom at one entrance quite shut out,” 
he was too often left in loneliness of mind—a 
loneliness embittered by the sense of helpless. 
ness and dependence. Charity, like mercy, 
may bless “him that gives and him that takes,” 
but too often the iron enters into ther6ul of 
the latter, for it is not every benefactor who 
knows how to double his gift by the manner in 
which he gives it. . The blind man is a man, 


‘and he may, like Henry Fawcett, be a noble 


man, and an energetic man, and ambitious 
withal, and he may have talents which will 
benefit his day and generation. Shall such 
faculties be wasted, or a condescending pity 


discover what power resides in the divine art | eyes of some people. It is easier to understand | only be extended, instead of that intelligent 


of music to solace the 
darkness of a_per- 
petual night. When 
blindness, we ask, 
has overshadowed 
the bright hopes of 
early life, what can 
music do to cheer the 
sad heart, to rouse it 
to effort, and further 
to ennoble industry 
by artistic grace ? 
That we may find 
an answer to such 
inquiries, let us turn 
up the Sydenham 
High Street into 
Weston Street, gay at 
present with Jubilee 
banners; and passing 
one inscribed with 
the legend — “ Gott 
beschiitze den Kron- 
preinz und die Prin- 
zessin,” let us enter 
the doorway in the 
tree- shadowed wall 
which bounds _ the 
estate of the Normal 
College. 
day afternoon, June the 25th, and already | 
numerous visitors have arrived, as it is the 
first of three special days on which the | 
public—at all times welcome—are particularly | 
invited to inspect ‘the work of the Institution. 
Special exhibitions and a concert are given, | 
and as the concert does not begin until half- | 
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manner in which, at the modelling table here, , 
the delicate curvatures and groovings of leaves 
are reproduced in clay, by the restless fingers 
which move so untiringly over each part of 
nature’s complicated designs. Meanwhile the | 
mind is kept alert by botanical descriptions. | 
For the younger pupils there is the “ play work” 


sympathy which, en- 
tering into the blind 
man’s. position,, fits 
him to occupy it, and 
enables. him to take 
his. place cheerfully, 
handicapped though 
he is, in the army of 
the world’s workers? 
That place, accord- 
ing to the teaching 
of experience, is not 
among manual la- 
bourers. In Paris 
it was found that 
scarcely any blind 
men could support 
themselves by’ man- 
ual labour, whereas 
by mental skill posi- 
tions of comfort were 
open to them. 

A steady advance 
in the — education 
of the blind has 
been going on. It 
is a little more than 
a century—103 years 
— since the first 


It is about half-past two on Satur- | the possibility of this, after seeing the deft book in raised type was printed by M. Haily 


of Paris; and after various systems had 
been tried for fifty years more, M. Braille 
invented the famous system which bears his 
name. 

The Norwood College, of which the Queen is 
patron, and the foundation of which was a 


' matter of keen interest to the blind statesman 


past three, we have ample time for a tour of | of Frébel and the Kindergarten. How is the | mentioned above, was opened in March 1872. 


inspection. 

The first thing to strike us is: What 
beautiful sights there are in this Institute for 
the Blind! ‘Tall trees, heavy with summer | 
foliage, rise high above the shadowed lawns, 
framing peeps of distant blue hills. 
main building, near the entrance, the ten or 


the oblong block of the music schools to the 
technical school and drill ground below, skil- 
fully disposed trees breaking the outlines, and 
asphalt walks cunningly winding between. 


gay patterns of crimson and blue and gold, | 
which are developing in the hands of the little | 
workers ?—the teacher arranges the coloured 
straws at the commencement, and the small , 


From the , fingers move to each receptacle as required. It , on broad, liberal lines, so ast 
is very curious at one table to hear some young | 
twelve acres of the College grounds slope past | geographers planning out imaginary toyrs with be over-estimated, both for its 


the aid of raised maps; and veritable feats of 


"renders possible a more rapid and also a more 


most comprehensive of the senses. The sub- 


in the visitors feelings of mingled curiosity and | also a French class. 


‘sense of colour supplied in constructing the , Its work falls into three branches : 


(1) General Education ; 

(2) Science and Practice of Music ; 

(3) Pianoforte Tuning. ; 
The value of the general education, laid out 
‘o include history, 
languages and literature; and science, can hardly 
direct and ia 


direct results. Directly, it makes the 


| skill must surely be performed by the teachers, | entertaining members of society and caj 
in order to communicate ideas of far-away , citizens. 
A lands and manners to those deprived of the | their mind and comp! 
Most of the visitors are standing in groups | 
around tables placed on the lawn, and sitting | ject-matter is more accessible in the next class, | advanced musical training. 
around these tables are representative classes | where the human body is the topic of dis- | have to do the work of five, obvious 
of the blind pupils. The observation of their cussion ; and besides this there are a reading- must be well drilled. 
novel methods ‘and their intelligence, together | Class, a writing -class—or one might say a 
with the thought of their great affliction, arouses pricking-class, for the words are pricked—and 
| from ideas. 


Indirectly, by increasing the grasp of 
lexity of their ideas, 


If four senses 
ly the four 
All this is und 


| at Norwood, and it is acted upon. None can 


here complain that darkness shuts them off 
Indeed, as we explore the mais 
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-why not the blind? So 
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building, under the courteous guidance of one 
of the Professors* who visit the College, we 
are apt at first to be terrified by the quantity of 
big books, which are not only ranked in 
battalions in the library, but arranged in squads 


and companies in the bedrooms and sitting- | 


rooms. Surely these stately volumes can be 
no less than the ‘ Complete Works of St. 
Augustine,” or German “ Handbooks” so- 
called, but as on examination we find among 
them Dickens and Scott, and our other 
favourite story-tellers, eur gloomy fears sub- 
side. Of course, there are standard works 
too, such as Milton, Carlyle, Longfellow. 
And ranged beside them are a goodly com- 

y of musicians—Beethoven, Bach, Handel, 
Liszt. The alliance of literature and music 
subsists throughout. Every bedroom has 
its pile of large books and its piano. The sun- 
shine streams in through wide, cheerful windows, 
and his rays, we are assured, cheer the blind as 


much as the seeing. Ifeven the waning shrubs | half-seen trees in their passage. Curiously the 


benefit by his beams, 


much has the College 
grown that, as the 
matron points out, the 
beautiful conservatory 
has been turned into a 
dining -room, boards 
being laid to preserve 
the tiled floor. Enter- , 
ing next the oblong 
building farther down 
thegrounds,we notethe 
glass cases of a small 
museum for scientific 
teaching, after which 
comes another array 
of the wide-windowed 
bedrooms, and again 
the piano is found in 
each, with some very | 
few exceptions, We ||° 
have a hazy idea of 
having seen a good 
many, and ask the 
assistant - matron, 
“How many pianos are 
there in the Institu- 
tion?” “ Eighty.” This 
must be a mistake. 
Our ears, less reliable 
than those of the 


| this a supply of wind can always be had from 


the gas-engine which works the bellows for the 
whole four.” “Here is my own room,”—*ah, 
yes, there is another grand in this room too,” 
as our glance falls on a handsome black instru- 
ment. ‘“ Therear® two doors, the one admitting 
| pupils from the girls’ half of the building, the 
| other from the boys’. Close by is the gallery of 
| the concert-room, which, by the bye, is almost 
| full I see. . Half-past three has nearly come.” 


the dark spectacles, but all with looks of antici- 
pation, come down the corridor on theit way to 
the concert. We. pass..a throng of visitors 
mounting the staircase, and just obtain a place 
on the floor of the hall, which although holding 


light summer dresses contrast pleasantly under 
the brilliant sunshine with the dark curving 
woodwork overhead, and ‘wandering breezes’ 
steal. through the open windows, rocking the 








Just then a little company of girls, some wearing | 


several hundreds is already quite full. The’ 


We must inquire on thi’ and similar points 
later on. No. 3 on the programme, “ Piano- 
forte solo. Rhapsodie No, 2, Liszt. Mr. Alfred 
Hollins,” raises our curiosity, for we gather 
from the pages of the College Report and the 
notices which it encloses that Mr, Hollins won 
abundant laurels for himself in a highly success- 
ful musical tour of four of the pupils through 
the United States. As the performer is blind, 
he must of course trust entirely to his memory. 
But no apprehensions are necessary, his memory 
is quite adequate, elaborate as the work is, and 
admiring the. mastery of technique, and the 
intellectual interpretation which Mr. Hollins 
displays, the audience, becoming enthusiastic, 
applaud vigorously. Selections from Sullivan’s 
‘Golden Legend” follow, and Ursula’s song, 
accompanied by the solemn organ tones, has on 
this occasion an especial fitness— 
* Slowly, slowly up the wall, 
Steals the sunshine, steals the shade, 
Evening damps begin to fall, 
Evening shadows are displayed. - 
Shafts of sunshine from the 
west, 
Paint the dusky windows 
red; * 
» Darker shadows, deeper rest, 
Underneath and overhead.” 
Who can help thinking 
of the longer night that 
has fallen on'so many 
here? a night which we 
may sympathize with 
but can hardly ap- 
preciate, although all 
+ alike we occupy one 
common human 
ground in relation to 
the still darker night 
which the poet sug- 
gests. Now the choir 
rise to sing the Vil- 
lagers’ Hymn, *.O 
* gladsome light of the 
Father immertal;” but 
after the rejoicing 
storms have died away, 
the sorrowful under- 
current of feeling again 
asserts itself— 





“ Thenightis calmand cloudless, 
And still as still can be, 
The stars come forth to listen 
To the music of the sea ; 
In snow-white choirs uprising 
‘The ghostly choirs respond, 


blind, havedeceived us, And sadly and unceasing 
“Eigh¢y,not eighteen 2” ean i ‘The mournful voice sings on, 
“No, eighty.” “Four PUPILS FROM THE ROYAL COLLEGE GOING THROUGH GYMNASTIC EXERCISES Ai’ THE CRYSTAL PALACE, And the snow-white choirs still 


score?” “Yes.” “Ah, 


what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary 
when all the pupils practise those swift keys,” we 
think, wickedly paraphrasing Longfellow, but 4re | 
teassured on learning that fixed rules regulate 
hours and performers. After 8 P.M. no one 
must play. The Professor points out to us a 
Pretty little organ on the ground floor, and then 
says, “We have four organs, three besides the 
ge One in the concert-room.” . Owing to 
exigencies of space one fine instrument has to 
ete in a corridor upstairs. We mount. 
. 1S it; it has three manuals, yuu see, and 
here, touching a stop at the side, “by drawing 


bs as S: F é 
Our readers may like to see the list of the Professors :— 


Dr. Hans von Biilow (Hon. Director). 
Fritz Hartvigson. 


Vianeforte, . Anton Hartvigson. 
H. C, Banister. 
F. Smither 
Fa 3 
em . -  E. J. Hopkins (Mus. Doc.). 
Singing, . JW. H. Cummings, 
(W.L. Whitney. 


| blind to.enter into the meaning of such lines as— 





visitors watch the blind pupils walking to their’ 
appointed seats on the platform, and arranging: 
their music and music frames, until the view is, 
just that in our illustration, which is reproduced 
froma photograph. Above hangs the Latinmotto, | 
“‘ Musica Lux in Tenebris,” ‘ Music—Light in! 
Darkness.” -Dr. Campbell having taken his: 
place at a small table in front of the orchestra,| 
the concert begins. Slowly and grandly a 
stately fugue of Bach rolls forth, lifting the 
mind on its strong harmonies into a serene 
calm. The rows of blind faces kindle with a 
musician’s fervour as the chords rise and fall,| 
and the massive organ solo has established a: 
sympathy throughout the room. Then the} 
choir rise and sing, from memory, Rubinstein’s 
pathetic song, “When sadly we waited the! 


moment of parting;” and. to judge from the | 


expression of the singers’ faces, they are most of 
them vividly following the images raised by the 
poem. But it must surely be difficult for the 


“The moonbeams were touching with softest caresses, 


answer, 
Christe eleison |” 


But a cheerful epilogue of triumphant faith 
follows : 
“‘ The deed divine 
Is written in characters of geld 
That never shall grow old, ' 
But through all ages 
Burn and shine !’ 
—words which may well be applied to the noble 
labours that are lifting the blind into communion 
with the highest intellectual life of our time. 
Miss Campbell,* like Mr. Hollins, one of the 
four who visited the States, now sings Gounod’s 
“Quand tu chantes,” and justifies the eulogistic 
wotices of the American papers by her refined 
interpretation and delicacy of phrasing. Her 
accent, too, indicates what we find on inquiry 
to be the case, that she has completed her 
French studies in Paris. And Dr. Campbell 
informs us later on that Miss Campbell, besides 
teaching in languages at the College, has several 
private pupils. 
The next number is Schybert’s Serenade, and 


Mr. Thomas White, who sings it, is heartily 


eae a ee ree a 





The light of thy face and the shade of thy tresses.” 








* Not e relative of Dr, Campbell. 
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rewarded for his rendering of “the most poetical 


of musicians.” But now a curious rattling noise 
runs up and down the orchestra, indicating that 
we have now reached a particularly interesting 
part of the programe, 


“The Art of Writing Music.” 


The pupils are all on the alert, arranging the 
frames by means of which they note down music 
from dictation, putting the sheets of paper under 
the brass slips, fixing the slips on the pegs at the 
side, and giving every sign of attention and 
eagerness, But first we are to have a pleasure 
which we have been looking forward to. Dr. 
Campbell (LL.D.), the Principal, and to a large 
extent the founder of the College, is about to 
give a brief address. He has a pleasant, kindly 
appearance, especially when speaking, but shows 
at the same time the firmness and shrewdness 
required for the management of so large an In- 
stitution, numbering as it does 170 or 180 
pupils. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen,—There are some 
people who say with regard to our musical 
work here, ‘ Their musical memory is wonder- 
fully strong through training, but they do not 
thoroughly study music.’ Now this opinion 
isa mistake. We do study our music, and we 
endeavour to study it thoroughly. Our pupils 
are practised in writing music from dictation ; 
they study harmony and counterpoint under 
competent professors, and, indeed, it is only 
their careful training in the theory of music 
which renders possible the extent to which their 
musical memories are developed. We claim, 
in fact, to require as thorough a curriculum as 
at the’best reputed musical institutions, and in 
one point, indeed, we may almost say that we 
have gone beyond them. I allude to ‘ Musical 
Analysis.’ The book on that subject by Mr. 
Banister, which has been exceedingly well 
received by the musical world, consists sub- 
stantially of lectures delivered here. The 
mastery communicated by thorough technical 
study is always proving useful, and has done so 
this afternoon. Owing to special circumstances, 
the choruses from the ‘Golden Legend’ could 
not be prepared until yesterday ; but 1 gathered 
from your kind applause that your were satisfied 
with the renderings. 

“We must be thorough if we are to compete 
with the seeing, and, in fact, our central prin- 
ciple, the key to our policy, the object, of our 
efforts, is Business not Charity, We turn out 
thorough work, and we trust to the public to 
recognise it, They are doing so. Last year 
the earnings of pupils from this College amounted 
to £10,000, and from all parts of the country we 
are constantly receiving the most gratifying 
assurances of approbation.’ This is bestowed not 
only on the music, but on our other great depart- 
ment of piano tuning. The pupils in this sub- 
ject pass through a severe course of training, in 
which they learn to take pianos actually to 
pieces, if necessary, and to acquire a thorough 
mastery of the mechanism of different types of 
instruments. After the years of training comes 
the final examination. Mr. Hipkins, of Messrs. 
Broadwood & Sons, conducts this, and very 
severe itis, There is no hope of any one passing 
this and receiving the certificate, which is issueg 
as a sort of hall mark guaranteeing proficiency, 
unless the tuner knows his business perfectly. 
Our tuners have served eminent musical firms, 
such as Messrs. Cramer & Co., to their satis- 
faction ; and if you give the preference to the 
blind tuner when your own pianos need tuning, 
I know that you will not be disappointed, 
Just a word more. After you have seen our 
manner of writing music, and heard ‘ Ring out, 
Wild Bells,’ we shall give tea on the lawn ; but 
first, please, you must work for it, by visiting 
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the gymnasium and technical schools as well 
as the piano-tuning department.” 

As the applause dies away, the Doctor wheels 
round his chair and commences dictating to the 
choir: wae 4 

“ Key in three flats,” and then turning again 
to the audience : “I have chosen‘for dictation a 
simple chant, which the pupils have not before 
heard, but which they will write and sing imme- 
diately afterwards. Mr. Hollins, who is also 
unacquainted with it, accompanying: on the 
organ.” . ‘ 

All the music slates now being in position, a 
loud, rattling noise arises as the “dotters” are 
driven through the paper sheets on to the board 
below. Presently, as the Doctor concludes, the 
faces look up expectant, and amidst the. keen 
interest of the spectators, several of whom seem 
to be smilingly asking each other whether they 
could do as much, the organ commences, buf is 
stopped for a word from Dr. ‘Campbell, who 
apologizes for the choir not rising, explaining 
that the notes can be much better read if the 
slates are supported on the pupils’ knees, Then 
the chant rolls out accurately and solemnly, the 
hearers being much delighted with the achieve- 
ment, 

Miss Marian Hyde and the choir conclude 
the whole with a beautiful’ rendering of “ Ring 
out, Wild Bells,” and as we move out of the hall 
towards the path to the gymnasium many are 
the eulogiums that reach our ears. 

On entering the gymnasium, we recognise the 
tenor who was sitting a few moments ago at the 
corner of the platform, and then severdl other 
members of the choir, who are now by manly 
exercise expanding their lungs and déveloping 
the bearing and carriage which will some day 
stand them in good stead when training choirs 
or appearing before general audiences. One 
lithe little lad really seems to be a member of 
some troupe of “ India-rubber Brothers,” so 
destitute of joints does he appear. There is a 
good swimming bath hard by, and we are told 
that although most of the pupils rather fight shy 
of swimming, some are proficient, Noticing 
certain ridges and furrows at particular points 
in the otherwise smooth asphalt paths, we learn 
that these apprise the blind pupils of the part 
of the grounds in which they find themselves, 
They readily detect the approach of any one 
along the walk, and step aside ; and the piano- 
tuners trained at the Institution, and now 
stationed in various parts of London, thread 


their way about the streets with wonderful 


security, the little dog so famous in literature 
having to seek other employment. Indeed, the 
blind tuner who tuned a piano for our editor— 
of which more anon—was heard asking direc- 
tions for some short cut to the ‘railway 
station. 

A number of girls, in the usual dark blue 
dresses, are seen going through dumb- bell 
exercises a8 we work our way to: the lowest 
building, where, in order to earn our tea, we are 
to inspect the technical school and piano-tuning 
department., May we find all work.as pleasant ! 
Some cheerful-looking boys are, with evident 


| satisfaction ‘of spirit, chopping and planing, 


hammering, splitting, and sawing. With some 
all this is preparatory to the piano-tuning, being 
so much training in mechanical dexterity. For 
others it is part of their general education, 
opening up possibilities in the distant ‘fature. 
In any case, the boys revel in the putting forth 
of their energies, and the older ones’ put’ them 
forth to some purpose, as testified by boxes and 
step-ladders which stand against the wall in all 
the freshness of newly-planed deal. In another 
room are the piano-tuners, gripping and tying 
and ting-tonging, in various degrees of profi- 
ciency. It is surprising to see how deftly the 


mobile fingers’ move in and out. Happily, 
however, our surprise is‘not now tempered with 
the alarm inspired just now in the adjoinj 
room by the performances of a boy brandishing 
a gleaming “chopper on a big black block.” 
regardless of all jeopardy to his unseen fingers, 
We ask a question or two of the tuners. “How 
many hours a day do you work at it?” to onein 
an early stage. ‘“ Four hours and a half.” “Js 
that a usual time ?” . Oh, it varies according 
to the number of years one’ is ‘to stay at the 
College, and the other subjects he has to learn.” 
“When shall you try. for the certificate?” 
“Ah, that is very difficult, the certificate, 
Perhaps I may manage in three years, I think 
that a fair average time, but some pick up the 
tuning ‘much sooner than others.” Another 
shows the use of a sort of nippers, tying with 
piano-wire an improved knot which is taught 
here. A third is bending over a section ofa 
trichord piano; whilst a-fourth is diving into 
the mechanism of a substantial old Stotthard. 
It was now decided to use the great method of 
experiment, and the instructor, whose explana- 
| tions had afforded us much interest, was re- 
quested to send a good tuner to tune a 
piano. The order was promptly booked, and 
three days later the tuner (Mr. Field) came, 
and did his work well. An_ inspection. of 
the rooms in the upper part of the building 
which are appropriated to pupils under twelve 
‘years, showed the same airy, well - lighted 
bedrooms as we have before referred to 
Educational .requisites are well supplied, and 
much is hoped for from the Preparatory School. 
It cannat be too carefully remembered that the 
valuable work of the College has been done 
hitherto with pupils for the most part destitute 
of the proper preliminary training. Some had, 
indeed, been positively unfitted for learning and 
for working by their early experiences. In 
future the early training will be conducted with 
a view to the later, and, thus based, the liberal 
education will expand’ in depth and breadth. 

On returning to the lawn near the entrance 
to the grounds we pass a small pond, with an 
island in the middle, round which in winter the 
pupils skate. They have a good precedent for 
this in Mr. Fawcett’s exploits. Besides the 
fast walking in which he delighted, he would, 
after his blindness, skate long distances in the 
Fen country, covering one day some fifty or 
sixty miles. The voices of his friends and the 
ringing of their skates were sufficient guides, 
and sometimes he followed the whistling of 
his little daughter, who would skim along in 
front. 

When we reach the lawn, Dr. and Mrs. 
Campbell are found taking leave of their guests 
and receiving congratulations on the success of 
the afternoon. As we are anxious to converse 
with the Doctor on numerous questions that 
have suggested themselves, we state our request, 
and having obtained a courteous invitation for 
the ensuing Saturday afternoon, we retrace our 
steps down Sydenham Hill. How strange tt 
will look now when we see the traditionary blind 
man reading by the roadside from his old- 
fashioned type, or trudging along in the dust 
holding the backboard of his little cart ! 

Returning the next Saturday we were com: 
fortably installed beside an open window, com- 
manding a fine view of the College grounds, and 
enjoyed a conversation with Dr. Campbell an 
Mr. W. H. Cummings, who amidst his many 
other engagements visits the Norwood Institu- 
tion as Professor of Singing. ‘ls 

“What a pity, Dr. Campbell, that the pup 
cannot see the beauty of these grounds ! 

“But we enjoy it all as much as any one 
The other day I tried to show the Duke of —— 
how we enjoyed it twice as much. I hap, 
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- be called away from,;our illustrious visitors ones ?, .. Many people seem to think that the 
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| blind have an advantage in music.” 


stronger.” —..; . 
“We had some, proof of the latter quality last 


here, and: the success of the pupils in after-life, 
that their memory is always performing feats 
which would’ be-painful to most sighted people.” 
“Yes ; it is surprising. Several would learn 
every note: of an ordinary,song, or other short 
piece of, music, in a night, and some would 
commit a cantata to memory in a week.” 
“At one time,” says Dr. Campbell, “I con- 
ducted a band, and could have played any of 
the parts myself.” 
“Of course, you bring in system to the aid 
of memory ?” 
“Certainly ;.and the other great principle, 
or another aspect of the same one, is thorough- 
ness, On beginning a new work I number the 
phrases carefully, noting the variations pre- 
cisely, until: I, can detect at once the. slightest 
change of any note. We strive to impress 
the same completeness on.the pupils. The 
blind are not obliged, however, to carry 
their répertoire in the memories as much 
I | as formerly, because the library of printed 
music of the. highest quality is steadily 
increasing.” — ' 
“We thought so when examining the library. 
We were much impressed by the ample-re- 
sources placed at the disposal of the blind,” 
“Yes ; we have even Greek books printed in 
| raised characters now. Still, even with all 
the specialized appliances of the age, and with 
every ingenuity for the use of them, teachers 
find their work with the blind.very difficult at 
Indeed, for some time, however well- 
versed in their subjects they may be, and 
however skilful in ordinary teaching, they are 
almost useless here. It requires practice and 


“The mechanical work in the technical 
school must be particularly puzzling at first, 
one would think ; but you certainly do succeed. 
The tuner who tuned’ the piano which we 
mentioned last week did his work in a very 
able manner? The piano had been tuned to 
agree with an organ in the same room, and 
the tuner, although he did not know the organ 
was there, kept\the piano so exactly at the pitch 
it was previously tuned that it was in perfect 
accord with it.” 

“IT knew it would. be well done. Our certifi- 
cate ensures thorough workmanship, Still, I 
am glad that you are pleased, and I hope you 
will tell your friends.” 

“Certainly. Is piano-tuning the occupation 
of all your old pupils, except those who-take up 
music or educational work ?” 

“ Of. most, but not of all. One, for example, 


“Not. directly ; but. indirectly they may. 
They are more. reflective perhaps, their , ears 
are. more:,,practised, and their..memory is 


Saturday, but itis obvious from the character 


ly ee 
h 
g for a few minutes, and on my return heard a 
g deep sigh, ‘Your Grace,’ said I, ‘I hope 
as nothing is wrong.’ ‘ Ah,’ said “he, with another 
8. sigh, ‘I cannot reconeile. myself.to it at all.’ 
Ww ‘To what, your Grace?’ ‘Why, that you 
in should be living here in this lovely place and 
Is yet not be able to enjoy it” ‘Ah but,’ said I, 
ng ‘we do. Flowers, trees, sunshine—we enjoy it 
he all. With the help of our friends eyes and our 
.” own imaginations, we enjoy the far-away blue 
2” hills too, and as night is no interruption to us, 
te, our enjoyment is doubled.’” 
nk “ We were saying to each other after the con- 
he cert last week how the poets fancies, seemed to 
ier stand before the imaginations of the singers.” 
ith “ How glad we are to hear you say so,” rejoin 
zht both Doctor and Professor. The latter con- 
fia tinues : “ That vivid conception is so necessary 
nto for good interpretation of the music, and yet it 
rd, is so difficult with the blind.” 
» of ‘Then no doubt they will find it hard, too, to 
na- give the appropriate gestures and expression.” 
re- “They do,” and amusing recollections mani- 
a festly recur to both our interlocutors. Mr. 
and Cummings answers: “If told to point, for in- 
me, stance, they will very likely stretch out their hand 
of to the side when it should be in front, or too 
ing high up, or in some awkward position. It is 
elve more saddening than amusing sometimes. 
ated was quite taken aback on one occasion. When 
to, I was training some of the pupils for an opera, 
and I said to one girl, ‘ Now, on taking leave of your 
joo. lover in this scene, you must kiss your hand to 
the him.’ Would you believe it? she had no notion 
lone of how it should be done. It was several minutes 
tute before I recovered from my surprise.” 
bad, “You said opera.’ Surely blind singers cannot 
and perform an opera !” me 
In “But they have done it. Aneminent musical 
with friend said to me the other day, and he was not | first. 
eral the only one, ‘ Why spend time trying to teach 
the blind? Of course they never can advance 
ance far, and the training had better be applied else- 
h an where.’ ‘Before long,’ was my answer, ‘my | invention.” 
r the Norwood pupils shall’ sing an opera.’ We set to 
it for work vigorously, trained and practised, fought 
, the every obstacle, and gave our opera with great 
ould, success at St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow.” : 
n the “What a triumph! it is almost incredible. 
ty oF How could the pupils move about the stage 
d the correctly ?” 
1ides, “Well, they were carefully drilled in all that, 
ig of | and then besides there were ridges and other 
ig in such marks made on the boards, just like those 
infact which guide the pupils on the walks here.” 
Mrs. “It is all more wonderful even than the per- 
uests formance of the blind member of the Saxe- 
ess of Meiningen Dramatic Company. Still, has not 
verse the blind man one advantage in facing an 
; that audience ? not being able to see them, he can- 
quest, not be made nervous or distracted by any stir- 
yn for ring and movement in the auditorium.” 
ce our “Ah, but he is heavily handicapped in not 
ge Kt being able to read the varying expressions in 
blind the rows of faces before him. Every experienced 
be public singer knows what an electrical effect 


can be produced when, perceiving that he is in 
ympathy with his audience, he strikes the right 


is very successful at present as a coal merchant 
in a great northern town.’ His operations be- 
came so extensive, that I was rather anxious 
about him, until I learnt that he was as pros- 
perous as enterprising.” 









thord of feeling at the right moment.” 

_ “And then again,” adds Dr. Campbell reflect- 
wey, “I am afraid that blindness does not 
Pteserve a singer from nervousness, or even tend 


to do so, 


And, indeed, I think it acts the 


ther way. I know that I myself sometimes at 
‘concert where everything was going perfectly 
will have suddenly had ‘an. overpowering idea 


there was something wrong. Then nothing 


would do but I 


istight 2°” 


must seize some friend and say, 


Tell me, tell me, are you quite sure everything 


| “How do blind pupils compare with sighted 


“ The.success of the College must be attract- 
ing much notice to the education of the blind. 
When. you were in America, with four of your 
pupils, I see that the President and a very 
brilliant company attended one of the concerts ; 
and at Boston, it seems, you extended your stay 
at the special request of the Governor and 
others?” 

“Yes; we were very kindly received. You 
may be interested to hear that when the Crown 
Prince and Princess of Germany were. staying 
in. Sydenham last week, they visited the 
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institution might be established in Berlin. 
And some time ago the Czar sent_a member 
of his own family to report en our work.” 

The time for the afternoon concert had now 
nearly arrived. Thanking the Doctor and 
Professor for their courtesy, we left. our enter-. 
taining pursuit of knowledge, and joined the 
numerous audience already assembled in the 
concert hall. 


OfRe Grand Brix de ome. 
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HE Grand Prix de Rome is a scholar- 

ship with a history. It was in 1803 that 

‘the scholarship was founded, and 
neither foreign war nor domestic revolu- 

tion has yet interrupted the annual examinations. 


Herold . - 1812, | Bizet’ . . 1857. 
. Halévy . - 189. |  Guiraud + 1859. 
Berlioz _.« 1830. | Paladilhe - 1860. 
* Ambroise Thomas . 1832. | = Massenet . 1863. 
Gounod . + 1839. | Salvayre . 3872. 
Massé + 1844 | 


This extract from the register will give some 
idea of the prestige of the Grand Prix. The 
successful competitor also secures the solid 
advantage of a free’ education for four years 
among as delightful surroundings as could well 
be imagined. He lives at Rome, in the Villa 
Medici, where he enjoys the society of his 
fellow-scholars. As the scholarship is held for 
four years, there are always four young com- 
posers in residence. Moreover, music is not 
the only art represented, as scholars are 
annually elected in the departments of painting, 
sculpture, engraving, and architecture. Thus, 
‘at any given time, the Villa Medici contains a 
score of young men of brilliant talent, whose 
sympathies are widened and deepened by a 
‘constant intercourse with minds of a different 
cast. 

This year the examination was, as usual, con- 
ducted by six members of the musical section of 
the Académie des Beaux Arts :—MM. Ambroise 
Thomas, Gounod, Reyer, Massenet, Saint- 
Saéns, and Léo Delibes, assisted by three emi- 
nent outsiders acting as assessors—MM. Jules 
Cohen, Benjamin Godard, and Victorin Jon- 
citres. The customary precedent was followed 
in the selection of a cantata to be set to music 
by the competitors. The cantata selected, 
which is from the pen of M. Augé de Lassus, is 
entitled “ Didon,” and the dramatis persone are 
Dido, Aineas, and Anchises. There were four 
competitors, and their compositions were per- 
formed before the jury on the 24th June, in an 
order settled by lot. The performance was 
repeated on the following day in the presence of 
a full meeting of the Académie des Beaux Arts, 

all sections included, and the first prize was 

assigned to M. Charpentier, a pupil of M. Mas- 

senet. 

M. Charpentier is a native of Tourcoing. 

After leaving the local Académie de Musique, 

young Charpentier spent four years in a mer- 

chant’s office. Fortunately his employer saw 

that he had no head for figures, and, being 

struck with his musical abilities, gave him some 

assistance, which enabled him to enter the 

Conservatoire at Lille. Here he showed so 

great promise, that the Town Council of Tour- 

coing decided to allow him an annual bursary of 

£50 for the prosecution of his stddies at the 

Conservatoire in Paris. After he had gone 


through the usual course at the Conservatoire, 
M. Charpentier served his time in the army, and 
we next find him taking lessons in composition 
from M. Massenet. We may hope that when 
he returns from Rome in 1891, the winner of the 
Grand Prix for 1887 will take a place in the 





College, and expressed a wish that a similar 





foremost rank of French composers. 
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Samsin v. Piano. 


—_—_—-' 0-— 


ae Y THE BYE, what about that revolu- 

tion in Japanese music? These go- 

ahead Japs will soon be coming over 

from their new Conservatoire. You 

had better go down to the Japanese village and 

find out something about their old-fashioned 

music, as long as there is any of it left. 

haps in six months all Tokio may be dancing 

to the ‘See-Saw Waltz,’ and Yokohama melting 
over the pathos of the ‘ Maid of the Mill.’” 

Such was the editorial fiat. “Ready, aye 


Per- | 





ready,” is the motto at the headquarters of | 


the Magazine, and in half-an-hour the three- 
penny ‘bus landed the writer in the middle 
of Knightsbridge. Mioshe, the player of the 
Samsin, happened to be handy, and the 


‘there is the Jamsin, with a drum-head of | 


courteous Secretary kindly granted the use of ' 


his room for an interview. 
Without much ado, Mioshe picked up a large 


twanging a_ three- 
stringed instrument 
like a guitar. ‘* May 


I ask the name of the 
tune?” 1 inquired, 
with a smile of pro- 
pitiation. “Oh, I’m 
only tuning up just 
now.” After ten min- 
utes of incoherent 
ting-tinging, I inno- 
cently remarked that 
the Samsin appeared 
to be a difficult in- 
strument to tune. 
“Why, I finished 
tuning long ago. I’ve 
been playing  half-a- 
dozen Japanese airs.” 
This was almost a 
settler. But luckily 
I remembered that 
there was a Japanese 
air in “The Mikado.” 
This was duly per- 
formed on the Sam- 
sin, and my face 
shone with a glow of 
honest pride as I told Mioshe that I recog- 
nised it. 

“That is the national air of Japan, is it not ?” 
] said, looking very learned. “Ohno! Itisa 
lampoon against the Mikado which the children 
used to sing in the streets at the time of the 
Rebellion.” 


“Can you play the Japanese equivalent for | 


‘God save the Queen’?” “Well, we really 
haven't got any National Anthem. But we 
use certain peculiar intervals in our music to 
denote the Mikado.” 
were played at my request, and the peculiarity 
of those intervals was something to be 
remembered. 

While the peculiar intervals were still ringing 
in my ears, the pianist outside struck up a selec- 
tion from ‘*Carmen” on one of Brinsmead’s 
Grands. “ Now, what do you think of that?” 
1 triumphantly exclaimed, as the song of the 
Toreador came rolling in upon swelling waves 
of sound, “1 think it is exceedingly ugly,” was 
the startling reply. “ It gives me pain to listen 
to it. The intervals are harsh and unnatural. 
The whole thing is simply a jumble of which I 
can't make head or tail.” . | looked to see if 
Mioshe was in earnest,-—not the shadow of a 
smile played upon his impassive features. It 
was a just rebuke. 


| 


| the upper notes with the fingers. 
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a confused Babel of sound, the Japanese return 
the compliment, and with interest. There is 
nothing intrinsically natural in our system of 
music. We use one succession of sounds, the 
Japanese another,—-who shall decide between 
us? It is interesting to note that one of the 
leading features of Japanese music, the Penta- 
tonic scale of five notes, ‘which can be played 
wholly on the black notes of the piano, 


Lo —_. 








+— 


is common among the savage tribes which 





inhabit the country on the north of the river | 
| the life, but on the whole the girls are well 


Tweed ! 

“ Is the Samsin a common instrument?” “It 
is the piano of Japan. But we have a great 
variety of other instruments. 
Samsin, which has a drum-head of cat’s-skin, 


snake’s-skin. 


Of course you have noticed that | 


Besides the | 


and by the time they leave the Geshya-house, 
they have accumulated a substantial dowry, 
which always secures them’ a husband. Some 
of them become famous. They may make a hit 
like your actresses or music-hall artistes, and 
then.they become the talk of the town. The 
proprietor makes his fortune, and so does the 
Geshya. A star Geshya may get as much as q 
hundred yens for a single performance. A yen 
is supposed to be worth 3s. 6d., but it really 
fetches as much as a sovereign. One of the 
stars of Tokio married a Damio a little while 
ago. But she had to complete her fifteen years 
of service first. There are many risks in 


treated.” ' 
“TI suppose your tea-gardens are as plentiful 
as our public-houses?” “There,are four hun- 


| dred of them in the Yoshiwara district of Tokio. 


| 


I use a plectrum for the lower notes, and twang | 


' can also be played like a fiddle with a bow. | 
plectrum, tipped with horn, and commenced , Another favourite instrument is the Koto, which 


The peculiar intervals | 


If we think Japanese music | gratuity as well. 


| the wall are playing the Samsin.” 
Music is a regular | 


SAMSIN PLAYERS, 


The Samsin | 
| universal in Japan. 





These are for the swells, but the working-men 
are equally fond of tea and music. When half 
a dozen of them meet, they make up eightpence 
among them, and send for a Geshya. Music is 
You see Samsin players at 
every street-corner, who can make up a song, 
words and music, on 
any subject you like 
to give them. The 
poorest bride is as 
anxious to have a 
Samsin and a Koto 
in~her providing as 
the proper number of 
tea-cups. I am afraid 
you won’t believe me, 
but it is a fact that 
the people who arte 
tSo poor to, pay the 
yen which the cheap- 
est Samsin costs, 
practise on a broom 
instead. The Japa- 
nese broom is the 
same size as the 
Samsin, and if you 
train the fingers to 
strike the proper in- 
tervals on the broom, 
you will be able to 
make some shift to 
play the Samsin, 
when you get one! 
You will see the 


has thirteen strings stretched on a long wooden | servant girls in the kitchen performing the same 


frame like a Zither. It is played with the fingers, 
which are protected by ivory or silver thimbles. 
The strings of all these instruments are made of 
waxed silk, But there are a number of instru- 
ments with wire strings. In fact we have so 
many that some are appropriated by particular 
classes, and we never miss them. For example, 
the Damios have the Gindaij a thirteen-stringed 
harp, which nobody but a Damio is allowed to 
play. Besides stringed instrurhents, there are 
several kinds of flutes and oboes, drums, cast- 
anets, and bells. 
temples. 
trunks of trees, and I can tell you it takes some 
knack to:play them.” ’ 

“TI see these girls in the photograph on 
“Yes; 
these are the Geshyas. 
profession with Japanese girls. The Geshyas 
are apprenticed at the age of five, and serve 


until they are twenty. They are educated and | 


boarded in Geshya-houses, and about the age 


gardens or music-halls. 
for their services is ¢ightpence an hour. This, 
of course, goes to the proprietor of the Geshya- 
house. But you have to give the girls a small 
They save up these gratuities, 


The best drums are in the | 
We make drums of the hollowed | 


' of fourteen they are sent out-to play in tea- | 
The average charge | 


fantasias on the broom that they have seen their 
mistresses playing on the Samsin in the drawing- 
room !” 

“Well, that is a staggerer. I must think 
| that over. Meanwhile, can you show me any 
| Japanese music ?” “ There is some kind of nota- 
tion, but it is so difficult that only about a dozen 
of the most learned men in the country know 
anything about it ; we all play by ear, and, of 
course, we have good memories. Perhaps that 
is one of the reasons why we have so many 
blind musicians in Japan. They have the teach- 
ing of music largely in their hands. One result 
| of our system is that a composer has no means 
‘of protecting his work. It is impossible to 


copyright sounds that cannot be expressed on 


paper.” : 

“You mentioned Japanese music-halls, are 
they something like ours? ” + Very like indeed. 
We have juggling, wrestling, story-telling, and 
songs, comic, serious, and serio-comic. The 
| Geshyas are the great attraction. Then we have 
concerts with regular bands, usually of nine 
performers. Our dramas are not like those 
long-winded things they have in China. In = 
they are very much the same as yours. By the 
bye there is one difference. Female parts are 


an 
always taken by men. I cdme on as 4 wom: 
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myself in our little sketch at the Theatre Ni- 
phon in the village. I was the lady who went 
down to the Savoy to teach the use of the fan 
to Yum-Yum, Peep-bo, and Pitti-Sing.” 

‘Is music introduced in your dramas?” 
“Yes, it has an important part. I notice that 
your English plays: are full of what you-call 
‘asides.’ Things are Said on the stage which 
are only intended for the audience, but are bound 
to be heard by the actors. With us, such things 
are sung by a man. behind the ‘scenes, so that 
they do not interfere with the action on the 
stage. For example, a nurse is introduced in 
one of our plays who tries to get a persecuted 
Prince through a body of hostile guards ‘by 
passing him off as her own child. On the 
English stage she would probably express her 
excitement in words which would in. reality 
betray her to the guards. With us the Gedayu, 
as we call the man behind the scenes, tells us in 
a song how the nurse’s heart is moved.” : 

“Well, there is something to be said for your 
way of it. The ancient Greeks had something 
very like it in their treatment of the chorus. I 
don’t suppose you have any entirely musical 
dramas like our operas ?” 

“Oh yes ; but there is this difference, that the 
people who-sing never act. In our operas the 
musicians appear on a little platform at the back 
of the stage, and the action is carried on in 
front of them in dumb-show. There are only | 
four of them, and we don’t have any elaborate 
choruses as in your operas.” 

‘ “May I ask if European musi¢ is making any 
way in Japan?” “Tam sorry to say it is. All | 
our old customs seem to be going to the wall. 
We have got a service of hansoms in Yokohama. 
In Tokio the young swells go about dressed like 
Piccadilly mashers, and the ladies get over the 
fashions from Paris. Horse-racing is quite 
common, and there is some talk of the Court | 
building a Shakespeare theatre in Tokio. 
Music is carried along in the rush as well. 
You can hear European stringed orchestras in 
Yokohama. The well-to-do classes: are buying 
pianos. The army is provided with brass bands 
—there is no Japanese military music—and the 
Mikado keeps a splendid military band to play 
at the Court receptions or the races. The 
Government are going to establish a Conser—” 

“Yes, I’ve heard that already,” I hastily 
interposed, as the scene in the editorial sanctum 
flitted before my mind. “I only hope you will 
not find the pace too fast. There is some risk 
that you may lose of your own more than you 
can gain from us. I won’t pretend that I like 
or even understand your music. I can see that 
its range is restricted,—your harmony seems to 
be elementary, and you have no notation. But 
It is your own, and, such as it is, the whole 
people understand andenjoyit. If it ever comes 
‘0 a struggle between the Samsin and the Piano, 
my wishes will go with the Samsip.” 





} 





Roefurne. 
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(Lied ohne Worte of Mendelssohn, No. 35.) 


Night all cool in the branches, 
Winds asleep in the hay,— 

No leaf stirs,—the lights of the village 
Glimmer Jar away. 


Cloudy and dark the heavens, 
Moon nor star in Sight ;— 
Blessed be thou in thy pitiful darkness, 
+ Calm and holy night! 
Hide me with dusky fingers, 
Veil my burning brow ;— 
Let me only hear his voice beside‘me, 
Sunk to whispers now. 
M. C. GILLINGTON. 








pours out her plaintive and passionate melodies 
as Michaela in “Carmen,” and her clear, thrilling 
voice sobs and trembles like the nightingale’s, 
until the gallery is overcome—always the gallery 
first—where the real human nature is to be 
| found, and the infection spreads to boxes and 
; Stalls, until the indiscreet enthusiasm bursts in 
upon the song, and its closing periods are often 
drowned with applause, which often takes the 
form of positive cries and exclamations of sym- 
pathy. That is a kind of tribute to a kind of 
singing both too rare in our times ; and depend 
upon it Mr. Carl Rosa knows the value of this 
new bird as wellas the gallery and stalls. More 
stage action will probably come in time to 
Fanny Moody ; but whatever she gains, let us 
hope she will never lose the charm that has 
won her such immediate acceptance. Her part, 
her art, her audience, then far away perhaps, 


eanny. Moody. 


ISS FANNY MOODY, whose por- 
trait'we here present, is a new comer 
© to the operatic stage. Fortwo seasons 
she has won golden opinians in the 
drawing-room and at a few public concerts, and 
Mr. Carl Rosa, ever on the look-out for novelty, 
soon, when found, made a note of her. The 
young lady, it seems, who was by this time not 
blind to her probable prospects, was hardly 
eager to meet him half way, on the ground that 
her increasing’ success in the concert room 
pointed to a comparatively easy and lucrative 
career, which would still leave her considerable 
leisure, and that freedom and independence ever 
dear to the young. However, increasing libe- 
rality on the part of Mr. Carl Rosa, and the 
dazzling prospects of an operatic career, at length 
decided Miss Fanny to sign a highly profitable 
contract with Mr. Carl Rosa for three years ; 
so after singing for a few weeks in the provinces 
with extraordinary success, she appeared in 
London for the first time as an opera star last 
month, creating that marked sensation which 
has already been chronicled without a dissen- 
tient voice by the London press, Miss Fanny 
Moody is a Cornish girl, of good family, and 
she comes of a line of excellent amateur musi- 
cians, At the age of sixteen she came up to 
London, and enjoyed the uninterrupted tuition 
and friendship of Madame Sainton-Dolby, It 
is not too much to say that the commanding | 
ability and remarkable character of that admir- | 
able woman have left their indelible impress | 
upon the mind and voice of Fanny Moody. “I | 





| was always a little afraid of her,” said Fanny. 


“They will spoil Fanny if they can,” used | 
Madame Sainton-Dolby to say. “She can 
please so easily, but she must continue to study. 
I am not anxious that Fanny should be brought 
too forward and made toomuch of.” But it was 
not very easy to. keep Fanny back ; and perhaps, 
after all, her admirable mistress lived long 
enough to give her all she was able to impart, 
and it may be that a certain emancipation from 
the leading-strings was needed after some five 
years of discipline to enable the young singer 
to feel her own powers, assert her individuality, 
and possess herself. All that she has done | 
since, however, proves. the thorough grounding 
and excellence of Madame Dolby’s method. 
From her she derived a certain large sincere 
style, a freedom from affectation, a simplicity 
and frank reliance on genuine feeling. “Only 
what comes from the heart goes to the heart.” 
That might almost have been Madame Dolby’s 
motto ; it seems to be Fanny’s. She stands in 
the middle of the stage before the footlights, and 
warbles her songs in the “ Bohemian Girl,” or 









herseif—that is the order of her thoughts, or 
rather her instinct; but what she loves all 
through is slot herself—se// is her anxiety, not 
her sdol; she is best when she can forget all 
about se/f, for it only holds up before her the 
tantalizing ideal which she has not reached. 

When she leaves the house in raptures she 
often sits down depressed and disappointed with 
a sense of failure. “ But,” she added once, 
after making this artless confession, “ I do think 
the work which some people find so hard agrees 
with me, for when I come home at night /’m so 
hungry!” The fact is that Fanny Moody is 
in the first charming springtide of her health, 
strength, and beauty, aud happily gifted with 
strong common sense, quick faculties, ardent, 
impetuous, full of character, earnest, enthusiastic, 
and, what is more, as her. managers have had 
already to confess, although but twenty-two, 
“a capital little business woman.” Miss Moody 
lives at present in London with her elder sister, 
who is her devoted companion, and acts as 
her accompanist, being herself endowed with 
an exquisite musical faculty, which she has 
assiduously cultivated. 

Miss Fanny Moody is not debarred by her 
agreement with Mr. Carl Rosa from singing at 
some concerts, and finds an agreeable recreation 
in many social engagements—-at homes, private 
matinées, ete.—which her vigorous health and 
energy enable her to undertake without fatigue 
or prejudice to her operatic duties. 


a Protest Prom tRe 
Orumpeter of Aenead. 
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To the Editor of the ‘* Magazine of Music.” 


Dear S1r,—In looking over an old number of 
your Magazine (that for May 1886), I find the 
following :— 


The resuscitation of old instruments for the performance of 
old music has occasionally an archxological rather than ‘a 
musical justification. To modern ears the long Bach trumpet, 
employed at the performance of the Dettingen ‘Te Deum under 
Mr. Prout, is by no means an unalloyed pleasure. In a room 
of moderate dimensions it goes through the brain like a drill. 
No one followed the young Mozart's example and dopped 
senseless at the blast; but not only did that event become 
intelligible but other mysteries were explained. ‘This is clearly 
the trumpet which was used at Jericho; no ordinary wall could 
stand seven of them together. 


Now I would wish to impress upon you, and through 


} you on Sir Arthur Sullivan and Mr, Ebenezer Prout, 


that the so-called Bach trumpet is not a trumpet at 
all ; it is not even an old instrument resuscitated :Sit 
is a new-fangled interloper ; it is a cornet pure and 
simple, and a very imperfect cornet too for want of 
the third piston. It, in common with the cornet, 
is played in its low register, whereas ¢he trumpet 
is played in its upper register. Its introduction 
is injurious to the profession of the true trumpet 
player. 

Let the givers of concerts and oratorios pay stipends 
commensurate with the exertions gone through by the 
true trumpeter, and men will be found who will play 
Handel’s, Mozart’s, and even Bach’s music, without 
invoking the aid of slide or piston. Such music as 
modern composers write for trumpet had better be 
played on the cornet; only such notes as are to be 
found in the harmonic chord ought to be written for 
the trumpet proper.—Yours, etc., 

MISENUs, 





WE are almost tired of chronicling projects for the 
erection of statues. Donizetti is the latest. victim, 
the citizens of his native town, Bergamo, having 
resolved to erect a statue to him in the market-place. 

* % 

WE must, however, mention that the statue of 
Victor Massé, which we referred to under Staccato 
in April 1886, will be inaugurated at his native town 
of Lorient in the end of August. A deputation from 








the Académie des Beaux Arts will be present. 
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SA Qijding Pianoforte Virtuoso. = 


HE pianoforte playing of Mr. Alfred 
Hollins at the Royal Normal College on 
Saturday afternoon, June 25th, was so 
masterly as at once to command atten- 

tion. 


the instrument. On running his fingers over 


the keys he gave the impression that he 
had the genius to display to the full the re- | 


sources of the “drawing-room orchestra.” His 
performance of Liszt’s ‘* Rhapsodie No. 2” 


gave certainty to the impression he created. | 
The varied colouring and poetry of movement in: 
his conception of the famous pianist were ren- | 
dered with a true effect and artistic feeling that | 


held the audience in silent attention and enjoy- 
ment, which at the close found relief in earnest 
applause. 

Time did not then permit of our making 

the acquaintance of the blind virtuoso, but 
a few days later a meeting was arranged, 
and Mr. Hollins and his blind friend, Mr. 
Fred Turner, organist of the Wellington 
U. P. Church, Glasgow, visited our 
sanctum to interpret the music of Beet- 
hoven, Chopin, Liszt, and Gounod on the 
pianoforte tuned by the before-mentioned 
blind tuner, Mr. Field, and as Hollins put 
it, to “fight with a Mustel organ.” The 
two blind friends produced from the com- 
bined instruments wondrously beautiful 
effects. Mr. Hollins fully justified the 
high opinion we formed of his playing on 
first hearing. Between these two young 
men a David and Jonathan-like friend- 
ship exists. An enthusiastic organist and 
composer himself, Turner looks on Hollins 
as a genius whose fame should be known 
far and wide to the musical public. 

“Hollins is twenty-one, and I am 
twenty-two. I tell him he must push for- 
ward now, for he will not be always young 
or a wonder,” said Turner energetically, 

“Who has exercised the greatest influ- 
ence on your style of playing ?” 

“Hans von Bilow,” said Hollins. “1 
have on two occasions studied under him, 
first at Berlin at Klindwoith’s Academy, 
where he was teaching in 1886 ; and again 
in the spring of this year at the Raff Con- 
servatoire at Frankfort.” 

* Report paints Bulow as supersensitive and 
eccentric. What was the impression he made 
upon you?” 

“T think he is most kind-hearted, and a 
splendid teacher, painstaking, and one who 
inspires those under him to fresh efforts. I 
first played to Bulow about three years ago, 
when he came to the Normal College; but I don't 
think he listened attentively to me then ; he was 
half-asleep—-he had been travelling. I was a 
little nervous with Biilow on first commencing to 
study under him, but he soon put me at my ease. 
I shall not forget his goodness to me when I left 
him this year. I wanted to have his autograph 
portrait, but did not like to ask him for it; but 
as I lingered saying a few words to lead up to 
the subject, he seemed to discover what | 
wanted.” 

“It would be interesting to see the picture he 
gave you.” 

“I have brought it with me. You will notice 
his signature to the sentence he has written on 
the back. I cannot tell you what pleasure his 
words of encouragement gave me.” 

With just pride Hollins gave the portrait, on 


It was with deep interest we saw him | 
quietly come forward and feel his way to | 


—0:— 


which was written in the neat caligraphy of:the 
master pianist—“ Hans V. Bulow to Alfred 
Hollins, one of the rare and true musicians 
| amongst pianoforte virtuosos, with kind regards 
| and best wishes.” 
Our readers are acquainted with the eccentri- 
| cities of the erratic genius of the greatest of 
Liszt’s disciples. One of the principal qualities 
| of Biilow, however, is a love of honesty and 
| truth, and this meed of. praise has the greater 
; weight coming from such a man, and one who, 
| now that Liszt is dead, ranks with Rubinstein 
| as chief of pianists. 
| “Now that you have returned from the Con- 
| tinent with Biilow’s commendation, and have 
| also received from the hands of the Crown 
Prince the College diploma, what is the course 




















MR. ALFRED HOLLINS, BLIND MUSICIAN, 


you wish to mark out for yourself in the future? 
Do you intend going in for teaching ?” 

“No; I have not any private pupils. I’m the 
College organist and teach in the College, but 
I want to go on a tour and give organ and 
pianoforte recitals. Dr. Campbell is doing 
what he can to get,me engagements, but the 
work at the College keeps me shut up too 
much, I want to come out more as a pianist 
and also make way as a composer.” 

“What public récitals have you already 
given?” 

“Perhaps my most successful recital was 
given last year in Belfast. 
I have been well received at Liverpool (Exhibi- 
tion), Glasgow, and also at the Winter Gardens, 
Southport. I gave three successful organ recitals 
in Bradford, and they want me again. It must 
be borne in mind organ recitals are not gener- 
ally a success, I have severai forward engage- 
ments. I think I am in for Ford’s Subscription 
Concerts at Leeds, and I have to play at Boston 
and Philadelphia ; these later engagements are 
the outcome of our American trip last year. I 





-played there with Thomas,” 


I made £37 by it. 


“T have played at the Popular Concerts, but 
got nothing for it. What I like very;much isto 
get a theme given me and. extemporise., I think. 
| if I could get in with Sir Arthur Sullivan it 
would help. me very: much. You no doubt 
noticed he was present at the awarding of 
the prizes last week when I received. my 
diploma.” in tia to’ 

“Yes; Sullivan’s interest would, no doubt 
be of service to you.. Have you ever tried 
to get engagements at De Jongh’s con- 
certs in the metropolis of the north of Eng- 
land ? M4 ‘ 4 ] 

“No, I have not.. Hallé being resident. in 
Manchester, I don’t think there would be. any 
| great opening for a pianist there. I don't 
' altogether like Hallé’s style of playing; he 
is sometimes cold and sentimental in his 
playing ; but there is no doubt that he 
has done a great work for music in the 
north, and all over,” continued Mr. Hollins 
“but he is not getting younger.” 

In reply to different questions about his 
early career, Mr. Hollins said,— 

“I have been at the Normal College 
nearly ten years. I went there when | 
was twelve years old, I could then play 
the organ a little, and pedal with one foot. 
I well remember Dr. Hopkins asking me, 
when he first saw me, if I could tell a 
pedal stop from a pump handle. I think 
I played at the College Hall the first year 
I went in, and the next year at the 
Buxton Gardens. I also played to the 
Princess of Wales when she came down 
to the College in 1879.” 





“Your knowledge of harmony and com- ; 


position was gained at the College?” 

“Yes; ‘I wrote a few things very soon 
after I first entered. Mr. Dyeman taught 
me harmony for some time, and later 
Mr. Banister.” 

_“ By the way, you have an appointment 
as organist at some church near London, 
How did you obtain this post ?” 

“ Well,” said Turner, breaking in on the 
slight pause that followed, “I was organist 
at the Parish Church, Red Hill. I went 
to Glasgow for a holiday, and while there 
heard an organist was wanted at the 
Wellington U. P. Church, I wired 
Hollins to take the practice for me, and when 
I obtained the Glasgow appointment, I per- 
suaded Hollins to accept Red Hill. He did 
not want to take the post at first, but the 
minister, who is very musical, had a great desire 
he should be organist in my place, and they 
raised the honorarium, and now he gets £60 per 
annum.” 

We had more pleasant conversation on the 
good times the friends had had together, their 
“organ hunts”; and it then appeared that 
Hollins had devised the specification of an 
organ recently erected at Battersea. But the 
time had passed all too quickly in music and 
conversation, and our blind friends wished to 
leave. 

“Wait a minute,” said Turner, “let us 
have some idea of those last songs you com- 
posed.” 

One of these songs we shall present (0 
our readers in a future number of 
Magazine. 

We parted from our blind friends with good 
wishes mutually expressed, and a hearty & 
dorsement of Biilow’s high encomium. 
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A Quypdian Piofin. 
By HENRI GREVILLE. 
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CHAPTER XXXI.—(Continued.) 
DEMIANE, disturbed, arose and took several 
steps on the deck. The morning air played 
with Helen’s white shawl, and from time to time 
threw some of her little brown curls into her 
eyes. The young girl’s glance, directed towards 
the south, seemed to wish to pierce the distance 
and see afar the snowy summit of Kazbek. He 
looked at her with that sort of benevolent pity 
that rational people have for poets. 

“Where have you gained this love for the 
Caucasus?” he asked her. 

“Fyrom Lermontof,” she replied, with a sort of 
pride ; “I have read and re-read his verses upon 
this beautiful country, and I dream of it always. 
Do you not love it? Do you not wish to go 
there?” 

Demiane made an impatient movement. 

“Would you really go if I asked you?” he 
said, with a singular expression. 

«]—J shall do whatever you wish,” said Helen, 
with childish submission. 

“ Perhaps we shall go,” replied Demiane ; “I 
have sometimes thought of it.” 

“You have never said anything to me about 
it!” said Victor, taken aback. 

“It was an idea that occurred to me,” said 
the young artist coldly. ‘I think that some- 
thing might be done there. Artists cannot go 
there often ; it is so far.” 

“Tt would cost a great deal,” observed the 
practical man, the treasurer of the party. 

“And one would earn a great deal of money,” 
replied Demiane victoriously. “Besides, at 
present it is but an idea,” 

After a hot day the sun gradually sank to rest 
upon the now broadened river; the right bank, 
high and steep, became almost black, while the 
other, low and covered with grass, seemed still 
to keep some of the vanishing daylight. Silver 
stars commenced to dot the blue sky here and 
there, and a rosy, grey mist slowly enveloped 
the horizon, obscuring the outlines and con- 
founding the sombre masses of the distant 
forests. Suddenly, at a turn of the river, the 
young people standing upon the bank uttered 
a joyous exclamation. 

“Fireworks !” said Demiane. 

“An illumination !” said Helen. 

“The port of Nijni Novgorod,” said the cap- 
tain, passing behind them. 

The Volga at this spot measures a little over 
a mile in width ; the Oka, which joins it, forms 
with it an estuary, and separates the town into 
two distinct parts. The steep bank on the right 
serves as a shelter to vessels of all sizes, and on 
the opposite side the old city displays its belt of 
battlemented ramparts, its motley towers, and 
Its churches as numerous as they are small and’ 
diverse in their architecture. The falling night 
hid the forms of the buildings, and only per- 
mitted one to see the outlines of the towers and 
gardens against the still clear western sky—but 

€ port was a marvel, Two thousand barques 
Were anchored in the immense gulf ; each had a 
aes at the top of the masts of varying heights; 
Ki signals for navigation wege indicated by red 
cn, lights, and the bridge which crossed 
faenia a was gay with innumerable carriages, 

eee chain of light between the two towns, 
rent in form and appearance, 

Nothing could excel the effect of these lan- 

Suspended in the air by invisible masts, 
which seemed to be moving in proportion as 
ae slowly advanced to the pier ;‘ the 
of these aerial lights changed 


every minute, charming without fatiguing one, 
and forming a sight which was, perhaps, un- 
equalled in the world. The near approach of 
the annual fair was the reason for this abundance 
of vessels, of which some had come from the 
most distant territories of the East, and carried 
almost savage Tartars. 

In the midst of a hundred other boats, with 
the multiplied whistles that the echoes from 
the bank repeated afar, the boat made its way 
and approached the Oka bridge. Our friends 
landed and found themselves in the midst of a 
turbulent crowd, composed of different elements, 
where not one man was dressed like another ; 
where one heard every Eastern language, be- 


sides Russian. . 


to Victor’s arm. “It is a dream of the ‘Thousand 
and one Nights.’” ; 

“Take care of the ‘Forty Thieves,’” said 
Madame Mianof in French; “for here they 
may be found by thousands.” 

From their hotel they overlooked the faubourg 
where the fair was held. The travellers had the 
curious spectacle of this vast absolutely dark 
space, for it was not lighted. Crowning the 
stream: and the river sparkling with light, the 
silence of this place, so quiet at night, so noisy 
and swarming during the day, contrasted singu- 
larly with the animation of Nijni, properly 
speaking, which at this epoch was only quiet 
for an hour or two each night before the sun 
rose. They went to bed, and were soothed to 
sleep by distant sounds of the strangest musical 
instruments. 

The first concert promptly organized was not 
particularly brilliant ; our friends, absolutely in- 
experienced in the art of advertising, were con- 
tent with presenting their letters of recom- 
mendation to the distinguished amateurs in the 
town. These lent their help, but it was not a 
very favourable season ; every one was occupied 
with the fair, and the receipts were small, 

“You should. have addressed yourself to the 
rich merchants,” said one of those who had 
helped to organize the concert ; “they are rich, 
and if you have something to say to them which 
can flatter their patriotic feeling, you will be sure 
to succeed. They are tired of German musicians; 
you should make them understand that you are 
true Russians.” 

.“ True Russians!” cried Victor; “I should 
think so.” 

He then told the amateur the history of the 
violin. 

“Well,” he said, “that is capital. Put on your 
placards that-M. Markof will play on a Russian 
violin made at Moscow by his brother, Victor 
Markof, and then go this evening to the Mus- 
covite restaurant, where you will play a little 
air on your violin, with the landlord’s consent, 
who will be enchanted, and you will have a 
crowded hall on Sunday.” 

This did not please Demiane at all, who had 
no fancy for charlatanism. 

“To hunt up money is not my forte,” he said. 
“I can play anything you like ; but to puff my- 
self by means of sentiments that I consider 
sacred ”— 

“Then you must not give concerts in the 
provinces!” said the amateur, smiling benevo- 
lently. 

Demiane had the gift of conquering people 
in saying the simplest things, perhaps because 
of his great simplicity. 

“I shall hunt for the money,” cried: Victor, 
with unaccustomed petulance ; “I must be good 
for something! You will play, Demiane, and I 
will arrange the placards; you can leave that 
tome!” , 

“Do not forget the newspapers,” said the 
amateur. 


“Tt is a dream,” said little Helen, hanging on , 


“All that will be my department; and you, 
my prince, need only present yourself before 
the public and charm them.” ° 

Indeed, that day and the next, Victor, always 

active, became prodigiously so. This change, 
less astonishing in a Russian than in any other, 
thanks to the instinctive prudence and ‘the 
commercial feeling innate in this nation, had 
taken place long since, and had only been Rept 
back by lack of favourable circumstances. 
. Victor had long meditated on the rdle he 
would be called upon to play beside his 
brother ; he had noticed his utter indifference 
to externals, 

Demiane ignored the laundress’s account. 
As a compensation, when he did pay it, he 
demanded a receipt, which caused the poor 
woman consternation, for she was unable to 
write, and was convinced that she would be 
sent to prison for signing a paper with a cross. 
Victor had said to himself that henceforth 
his life should be consecrated to visiting jour- 
nalists, treating with proprietors of halls, seek- 
ing artists, etc., and the moment seemed to him 
suitable for throwing himself resolutely into this 
new career. 

About eight o'clock in the evening, the two 
brothers entered the Muscovite Traktir, a superb 
restaurant where all the aristocratic merchants 
of the town met. There are very few nobles at 
Nijni; the few neighbouring: proprietors who 
endeavour to pass the winter there, remain in 
their shells and bore themselves in dreary dig- 
nity. The real population of the town consists 
of Government employés, merchants, and com- 
mercial nabobs. These are the men who wear 
a deep blue cloth cafetan,~a fur cap, woollen 
gloves in the winter, and who, in ‘their little 
shops, the moment the fair commences, deal 
in millions of chests of tea, caravans of pre- 
cious furs, tons of bars of Siberian gold, and 
bushels of pearls. These people have a great 
idea of their commercial and personal value, 
and would be treated with consequence. ‘They 
know that their retirement; if they chose to give 
up business, would be disastrous to the country ; 
without ambition, for they desire neither rank 
nor brilliant position, they aim at possessing 
everything—railways, factories, canals, mines, 
and capital—and walk tranquilly about the 
streets of their wodden town, bowing low to 
each other when they meet, and maintaining 
the strictest discipline in their families. 

A great number of these people met every 
evening at the Traktir to take tea. Some of 
them dined there—widowers and bachelors ; 
married men came there between their dinner 
at three o’clock and their supper at nine. - There, 
business is abandoned ; it is a friendly meeting- 
place. Sometimes a bargain is arranged, and 
all the time the waiters, nimble and silent, run 
from one table to another in black velvet 
trousers, partly covered by a shirt of red cotton 
stuff for the head-waiters ; white, bordered with 
red, for the others ; their hands clean, without 
either aprons or napkins. Their steps are not 
heard on the thick carpet which covers the 
floor ; a sort of solitude is assured to each by 
the arrangement of the tables, which are separ- 
ated from each other by partitions breast high, 
and two hundred people take their repasts and 
converse without making more noise than a 
covey of partridges. 

From time to time a superintendent, placed 
at the end of the largest room, thinks ‘it a 
favourable moment to regale the customers 
with some music, and draws a little string. A 
magnificent organ, sixteen or seventeen feet 
high, resounds with extraordinary sonority, and 
plays brilliant pieces from the popular operas, 
and above all, “ Life for the Tsar,” as popular in 
Russia as the “ Muette” was long since in France. 
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A Niding Dianoforte Wirtuoso. : <a 
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HE pianoforte playing of Mr. Alfred | which was written in the neat caligraphy of the 


Hollins at the Royal Normal College on 
Saturday afternoon, June 25th, was so 
masterly as at once to command atten- 


tion. It was with deep interest we saw him 


quietly come forward and feel his way to | 
' cities of the erratic genius of the greatest of 


| Liszt’s disciples. 


the instrument. On running his fingers over 
the keys he gave the impression that he 
had the genius to display to the full the re- 


performance of Liszt’s ‘* Rhapsodie No. 2” 
gave certainty to the impression he created. 
The varied colouring and poetry of movement in 
his conception of the famous pianist were ren- 
dered with a true effect and artistic feeling that 
held the audience in silent attention and enjoy- 
ment, which at the close found relief in earnest 
applause. 

Time did not then permit of our making 

the acquaintance of the blind virtuoso, but 
a few days later a meeting was arranged, 
and Mr. Hollins and his blind friend, Mr. 
Fred Turner, organist of the Wellington 
U. P. Church, Glasgow, visited our 
sanctum to interpret the music of Beet- 
hoven, Chopin, Liszt, and Gounod on the 
pianoforte tuned by the before-mentioned 
blind tuner, Mr. Field, and as Hollins put 
it, to “fight with a Mustel organ.” The 
two blind friends produced from the com- 
bined instruments wondrously beautiful 
effects, Mr. Hollins fully justified the 
high opinion we formed of his playing on 
first hearing. Between these two young 
men a David and Jonathan-like friend- 
ship exists. An enthusiastic organist and 
composer himself, Turner looks on Hollins 
as a genius whose fame should be known 
far and wide to the musical public. 

“Hollins is twenty-one, and I am 
twenty-two. I tell him he must push for- 
ward now, for he will not be always young 
or a wonder,” said Turner energetically, 

** Who has exercised the greatest influ- 
ence on your style of playing ?” 

“Hans von Bilow,” said Hollins. ‘1 
have on two occasions studied under him, 
first at Berlin at Klindworth’s Academy, 
where he was teaching in 1886 ; and again 
in the spring of this year at the Raff Con- 
servatoire at Frankfort.” 

‘* Report paints Bulow as supersensitive and 
eccentric. What was the impression he made 
upon you?” 

“JT think he is most kind-hearted, and a 
splendid teacher, painstaking, and one who 
inspires those under him to fresh efforts. I 
first played to Bulow about three years ago, 
when he came to the Normal College; but I don’t 
think he listened attentively to me then ; he was 
half-asleep—he had been travelling. I was a 
little nervous with Billow on first commencing to 
study under him, but he soon put me at my ease. 
I shall not forget his goodness to me when I left 
him this year. I wanted to have his autograph 
portrait, but did not like to ask him for it; but 
as I lingered saying a few words to lead up to 
the subject, he seemed to discover what I 
wanted.” 

“It would be interesting to see the picture he 
gave you,” 

“T have brought it with me. You will notice 
his signature to the sentence he has written on 
the back. I cannot tell you what pleasure his 
words of encouragement gave me.” 

With just pride Hollins gave the portrait, on 





master pianist—“Hans V. Bulow to Alfred 
Hollins, one of the rare and true musicians 
amongst pianoforte virtuosos, with kind regards 


| and best wishes.” 


Our readers are acquainted with the eccentri- 


One of the principal qualities 
of Biilow, however, is a love of honesty and 


sources of the “drawing-room orchestra.” His | truth, and this meed of praise has the greater 
| weight coming from such a man, and one who, 


| now that Liszt is dead, ranks with Rubinstein 


as chief of pianists. 
“Now that you have returned from the Con- 
tinent with Biilow’s .commendation, and have 


| also received from the hands of the Crown 


Prince the College diploma, what is the course 




















MR. ALFRED HOLLINS, BLIND MUSICIAN, 


you wish to mark out for yourself in the future? 
Do you intend going in for teaching ?” 

“No; I have not any private pupils. I’m the 
College organist and teach in the College, but 
I want to go on a tour and give organ and 
pianoforte recitals. Dr: Campbell is doing 
what he can to get me engagements, but the 
work at the College keeps me shut up too 
much, I want to come out more as a pianist 
and also make way as a composer.” 

“What public recitals have you already 
given?” 

“Perhaps my most successful recital was 
given last year in Belfast. 
1 have been well received at Liverpool (Exhibi- 
tion), Glasgow, and also at the Winter Gardens, 
Southport. I gave three successful organ recitals 
in Bradford, and they want me again. It must 
be borne in mind organ recitals are not gener- 
ally a success, I have several forward engage- 
ments, I think I am in for Ford’s Subscription 
Concerts at Leeds, and I have to play at Boston 
and Philadelphia ; these later engagements are 
the outcome of our American trip last year. I 
played there with Thomas,” 





I made £37 by it. | 





ee 


“1 have played at the Popular Concerts, but 
got nothing for it. What I like very; much isto 
get a theme given me and: extemporise. I think 
if I could get in with- Sir Arthur Sullivan it 
would help me -very:;,:much.. You no doubt 
noticed he was present at the. awarding of 
the prizes last’ week when I. received: my 
diploma.” “ho leg 

“Yes; Sullivan’s interest would, no doubt 
be of service to you.: Have you ever tried 
to get engagements at De Jongh’s con- 
certs in the metropolis of the north of Eng. 
land?” : 2 beng ‘ 

“No, I have not. Hallé being resident. in 
Manchester, I don’t think there would be any 
great opening for a pianist there. I don't 


' altogether like Hallé’s style of playing; he 


is sometimes cold and sentimental in his 
playing ; but there is no doubt that he 
has done a great work for music in the 
north, and all over,” continued Mr. Hollins 
“but he is not getting younger.” 

In reply to different questions about his 
early career, Mr. Hollins said,— 

“TI have been at the Normal College 
nearly ten years. I went there when | 
was twelve years old, I could then play 
the organ a little, and pedal with one foot. 
-I well remember Dr. Hopkins asking me, 
when he first saw me, if I could tell a 
pedal stop from a pump handle. 1 think 
I played at the College Hall the first year 
I went in, and the next year at the 
Buxton Gardens. I also played to the 
Princess of Wales when she came down 
to the College in 1879.” 

“Your knowledge of harmony and com- 
position was gained at the College?” 

“Yes ;‘I wrote a few things very soon 
after I first entered. Mr. Dyeman taught 
me harmony for some time,. and later 
Mr. Banister.” 

_“ By the way, you have an appointment 
as organist at some church near London, 
How did you obtain this post ?” 

“ Well,” said Turner, breaking in on the 
slight pause that followed, “I was organist 
at the Parish Church, Red Hill. 1 went 
to Glasgow for a holiday, and while there 
heard an organist was wanted at the 
Wellington U. P. Church. I wired 
Hollins to take the practice for me, and when 
I obtained the Glasgow appointment, I per- 
suaded Hollins to accept Red Hill. He did 
not want to take the post at first, but the 
minister, who is very musical, had a great desire 
he should be organist in my place, and they 
raised the honorarium, and now he gets £60 per 
annum.” 

We had more pleasant conversation on the 
good times the friends had had together, their 
“organ hunts”; and it then appeared that 
Hollins had devised the specification of an 
organ recently erected at Battersea. But 
time had passed all too quickly in music and 
conversation, and our blind friends wished to 
leave. 

“Wait a minute,” said Turner, “let us 
have some idea of those last songs you com- 
posed.” 

One of these songs we shall present (0 
our readers in a future number of 
Magazine. 

We parted from our blind friends with good 
wishes mutually expressed, and a hearty & 
dorsement of Biilow’s high encomium. 
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By HENRI GREVILLE. 
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CHAPTER XXXI.—(Continued.) 
DEMIANE, disturbed, arose: and took several 
steps on the deck.. The morning air played 
with Helen’s white shawl, and from time to time 
threw some of her little brown curls into her 
eyes. The young girl’s glance, directed towards 
the south, seemed to wish to pierce the distance 
and see afar the snowy summit of Kazbek. He 
looked at her with that sort of benevolent pity 
that rational people have for poets. 

“Where have you gained this love for the 
Caucasus?” he asked her. 

“From Lermontof,” she replied, with a sort of 
pride ; “I have read and re-read his verses upon 
this beautiful country, and I dream of it always. 
Do you not love it? Do you not wish to go 
there ?” 

Demiane made an impatient movement. 

“Would you really go if I asked you?” he 
said, with a singular expression. 

«]—] shall do whatever you wish,” said Helen, 
with childish submission. 

“Perhaps we shall go,” replied Demiane ; “1 
have sometimes thought of it.” 

“You have never said anything to me about 
it!” said Victor, taken aback. 

“It was an idea that occurred to me,” said 
the young artist coldly. “I think that some- 
thing might be done there. Artists cannot go 
there often ; it is so far.” 

“Tt would cost a great deal,” observed the 
practical man, the treasurer of the party. 

“And one would earn a great deal of money,” 
replied Demiane victoriously. “Besides, at 
present it is but an idea.” 

After a hot day the sun gradually sank to rest 
upon the now broadened river ; the right bank, 
high and steep, became almost black, while the 
other, low and covered with grass, seemed still 
tokeep some of the vanishing daylight. Silver 
stars commenced to dot the blue sky here and 
there, and a rosy, grey mist slowly enveloped 
the horizon, obscuring the outlines and con- 
founding the sombre masses of the distant 
forests, Suddenly, at a turn of the river, the 
young people standing upon the bank uttered 
a joyous exclamation. 

“Fireworks !” said Demiane. 

“An illumination !” said Helen. 

“The port of Nijni Novgorod,” said the cap- 
tain, passing behind them. 

The Volga at this spot measures a little over 
amile in width ; the Oka, which joins it, forms 
with it an estuary, and separates the town into 
two distinct parts, The steep bank on the right 
serves as a shelter to vessels of all sizes, and on 
the opposite side the old city displays its belt of 
baitlemented ramparts, its motley towers, and 
its churches as numerous as they are small and’ 
diverse in their architecture. The falling night 
hid the forms of the buildings, and only per- 
mitted one to see the outlines ofthe towers and 
gardens against the still clear western sky—but 
the port was a marvel. Two thousand barques 
were anchored in the immense gulf ; each had a 

tern at the top of the masts of varfing heights; 

Signals for navigation were indicated by red 
green lights, and the bridge which crossed 
Oka was gay with innumerable Carriages, 
eng @ chain of light between the two towns, 

t in form and appearance. 

Nothing could excel the effect of these lan- 
mae in the air by invisible masts, 

ch seemed to be moving in proportion as 
Steamboat slowly advanced to the pier ;\ the 
tions of these aerial lights changed 


every minute, charming without fatiguing one, 
and forming a sight which was, perhaps, ua- 
equalled in the world. The near approach of 
the annual fair was the reason for this abundance 
of vessels, of which some had come from the 
‘most distant territories of the East, and carried 
almost savage Tartars. 

In the midst of a hundred other boats, with 
the multiplied whistles that the echoes from 
the bank repeated afar, the boat made its way 
and approached the Oka bridge. Our friends 
landed and found themselves in the midst of a 
turbulent crowd, composed of different elements, 
where not one man was dressed like another ; 
where one heard every Eastern language, be- 


sides Russian. . 


to Victor’s arm. “It is a dream of the ‘Thousand 
and one Nights.’” 

“Take care of the ‘Forty Thieves,’” said 
Madame Mianof in French; “for here they 
may be found by thousands.” 

From their hotel they overlooked the faubourg 
where the fair was held. The travellers had 'the 
curious spectacle of this vast absolutely dark 
space, for it was not lighted. Crowning the 
stream: and the river sparkling with light, the 
silence of this place, so quiet at night, so noisy 
and swarming during the day, contrasted singu- 
larly with the animation of Nijni, properly 
speaking, which at this epoch was only quiet 
for an hour or two each night before ‘the sun 
rose. They went to bed, and were soothed to 
sleep by distant sounds of the strangest musical 
instruments. 

The first concert promptly organized was not 
particularly brilliant ; our friends, absolutely in- 
experienced in the art of: advertising, were con- 
tent with presenting their letters of recom- 
mendation to the distinguished amateurs in the 
town. These lent their help, but it was not a 
very favourable season ; every one was occupied 
with the fair, and the receipts were small, 

“You should have addressed yourself to the 
rich merchants,” said one of those who had 
helped to organize the concert ; “they are rich, 
and if you have something to say to them which 
can flatter their patriotic feeling, you will be sure 
tosucceed. They are tired of German musicians; 
you should make them understand that you are 
true Russians.” 

.“ True Russians!” cried Victor; “I should 
think so.” 

He then told the amateur the history of the 
violin. : 

“Well,” he said, “that is capital. Puton your 
placards that M. Markof will play on a Russian 
violin made \at Moscow by his brother, Victor 
Markof, and then go this evening to the Mus- 
covite restaurant, where you will play a little 
air on your violin, with the landlord’s consent, 
who will be enchanted, and you will have a 
crowded hall on Sunday.” 

This did not please Demiane at all, who had 
no fancy for charlatanism. 

“ To hunt up money is not my forte,” he said. 
“I can play anything you like ; but to puff my- 
self by means of sentiments that I consider 
sacred ”— 

“Then you must not give concerts in the 
provinces !” said the amateur, smiling benevo- 
lently. 

Demiane had the gift of conquering people 
in saying the simplest things, perhaps because 
of his great simplicity. 

“TI shall hunt for the money,” cried’ Victor, 
with unaccustomed petulance ; “I must be good 
for something !. You will play, Demiane, and I 


will arrange the placards; you can leave that 
to me!” : 

“Do not forget the newspapers,” said the 
amateur. 








“Tt is a dream,” said little Helen, hanging on | 


“All that will be my department ; and you, 
my prince, need only present yourself before 
the public and charm them.” 

Indeed, that day and the next, Victor, always 
active, became prodigiously so. This change, 
less astonishing in a Russian than in any other, | 
thanks to the instinctive prudence and the 
commercial feeling innate in this nation, had 
taken place long:since, and had only been kept 
back by lack of favourable circumstances. 

Victor had long meditated on the ré/e he 
would be called upon to play beside his 
brother ; he had noticed his utter indifference 
to’externals, 

Demiane ignored the laundress’s account. 
As a compensation, when he did pay it, he 
demanded a receipt, which caused the poor 
woman consternation, for she was unable to 
write, and was convinced that she would be 
sent to prison for signing a paper with a cross. 
Victor had said to himself that henceforth 
his life should be consecrated to visiting jour- 
Nalists, treating with proprietors of halls, seek- 
ing artists, etc., and the moment seemed to him 
suitable for throwing himself resolutely into this 
new career. . . 

About eight o’clock in the evening, the two 
_brothers entered the Muscovite Traktir, a superb 
restaurant where all the aristocratic merchants — 
of the town met. There are very few nobles at 
Nijni; the few neighbouring proprietors who 
endeavour to pass the winter there, remain in 
their shells and bore themselves in dreary dig- 
nity. The real population of the town consists 
of Government employés, merchants, and com- 
mercial nabobs. ‘These are the men who wear 
a deep blue cloth cafetan, a fur cap, woollen 
gloves in the winter, and who, in ‘their little 
shops, the moment the fair commences, deal 
in millions of chests of tea, caravans of pre- 
cious furs, tons of bars of Siberian gold, and 
bushels of pearls. These people have a great 
idea of their commercial and personal value; 
and would be treated with consequence. ‘They 
know that their retirement, if they chose to give 
up business, would be disastrous to the country ; 
without ambition, for they desire neither rank 
nor brilliant position, they aim at possessing 
everything—railways, factories, canals, mines, 
and capital—and walk tranquilly about the 


“| streets of their wooden town, bowing low to 


each other when they meet, and maintaining 
the strictest discipline in their families. 

A great number of these people met every 
evening at the Traktir to take tea. Some of 
them dined there—widowers and bachelors ; 
married men came there between their dinner 
at three o’clock and their supper at nine. There, 
business is abandoned ; it is a friendly meeting- 
place. Sometimes a bargain is arranged, and 
all the time the waiters, nimble and silent, run 
from one table to another in black velvet 
trousers, partly covered by a shirt of red cotton 
stuff for the head-waiters ; white, bordered with 
red, for the others ; their hands clean, without 
either aprons or napkins. Their steps are not 
heard on the thick carpet which covers the 
floor; a sort of solitude is assured to each by 
the arrangement of the tables, which are separ- 
ated from each other by partitions breast high, 
and two hundred people take their repasts and 
converse without making more noise than a 
covey of partridges. 

From time to time a superintendent, placed 
at the end of the largest room, thinks it a 
favourable moment to regale the customers 
with some music, and draws a little string. A 
magnificent organ, sixteen or seventeen feet 
high, resounds with extraordinary sonority, and 
plays brilliant pieces from the popular operas, 
and above all, “Life for the Tsar,” as popular in 
Russia as the “ Muette” was long since in France. 
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Our friends commenced by asking for some 


refreshments of the best kind, and paid imme- 


diately according to custom. Then Victor laid 
negligently upon the table the violin-case, quite 
new and glistening, which soon attracted the 
attention of his neighbours. In a few minutes, 
a fat man wearing a fine blue cloth draped as a 
cafetan, after the old custom of these merchants, 
approached the young people and sat down 
near them. 

“Permit me to ask you,” he said, “if it is a 
violin inside that ?” 

“Yes,” replied Victor, instantly seizing the 
opportunity, “and a good Russian violin, the 
first that has been made in Russia, with Russian 
wood, by a Russian.” 

“Do you play it?” asked the merchant, 
without suspecting the humiliation he was 


inflicting on Demiane by this simple question. | 


Every one who attains celebrity, even in a 


limited way, imagines that his name and face | 
are known all over the world, and he is bitterly | 


chagrined every time he perceives how much 
the world is a stranger to his glory. 

“It is my brother,” said Victor proudly, point- 
ing to Demiane. -“ A Russian artist, too; yes, 
gentlemen,” said the hunchback, addressing the 
audience which was gradually forming around 
him, “ we will have nothing that is not national ! 
Too long we have asked foreigners for our 
instruments, our artists, our professors ; Russia 
has cnough to supply herself, and we do not 
wish to borrow any longer from people who can 
do no betier than ourselves.” 

“Was it you who gave a concert the other 
day?” asked a new-comer who had noticed 
Demiane’s handsome face on the threshold of 
the concert hall. 

“ It was I,” replied our friend, rather ashamed 
of the address his brother had just been 
making. 

“You played music that was not Russian 
then,” said the fault-finder. 

“That was for the Germans who were 
present,” Victor replied. ~“ You do not lack 
Germans at Nijni! Indeed you do not lack 
anything ; your town just now is the meeting- 
place of the world.” 

A murmur of approbation ran along the now 
crowded ranks of the audience. 

“Imagine to yourself,” continued the orator, 
“that we have been told a lie! ‘They pretended 
that you, you merchants of Nijni, do not like 
music !” 

“That is a blunder,” said a respectable per- 
son, wearing a white beard; “if it was so, why 
should we have that large organ?” 

“ Precisely, it és a blunder,” replied Victor 
calmly ; “but we have been told so, and we 
believed it; then, when we learnt the truth, 
we came here to ask your help. Is it possible 
that you can refuse to help a Russian artist to 
make himself heard by a Russian public? We 
wish to give a second concert, and this time we 
shall play only national music ; we ought never 
to have done otherwise.” 

The affair thus commenced could not fail to 
succeed. All the merchants there offered help 
under various forms, and Demiane, to recom- 
pense them for their goodwill, showed them the 
famous Russian violin, and played them a bril- 
liant set of variations on some popular airs, 
which pleased every one. 

On returning to their hotel at about ten 
o'clock, they hastened to knock at Madame 
Mianof’s door, to tell her of their success, Little 
Helen noiselessly opened the door. Her mamma 
wanted to sleep, and must not be disturbed. The 
conventicle took place in the dimly lighted cor- 
ridor, and was promptly closed by these words, 
which issued from the bedroom in a doleful 
tone,-— 


“ Helen, come and stroke my back; I cannot 
sleep without it.” 

“ Immediately, mamma,” replied the young 
girl. ‘ When shall we rehearse?” she asked 
Demiane. 

‘* To-morrow at one o'clock, in the town hall. 
| Is your mother accustomed to having her back 
| stroked ?” 

“She never sleeps without,” said Helen, dis- 
| appearing, after a new appeal from her mother, 
| less doleful and more imperious. 

“It strikes me this concert promises well,” 
said Victor. ‘‘ Who would have imagined that 
| there was the making of an orator in me?” 

Demiane smiled condescendingly. It did not 
displease him to have success, provided he had 
not to pave the way for it. He was a dilettante 
| in pride. 








CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE Russian coneert succeeded beyond all 
| expectations. ‘The newspapers had cried it up, 
| the merchants had guaranteed it, and their wives, 
who usually never left their gynéc¢ées, had been 
permitted to make use of the tickets purchased by 
| their husbands, a proceeding which had -caused 
| extraordinary commotion in the town. Demiane 
| had the probably unique pleasure of seeing a 
| feminine audience composed almost entirely 
| of douchagrétkas in silk of the most. brilliant 
colours, with turban head-dresses of which one 
| point hung down the back, while the two others 
| were folded under the chin and met upon the 
| breast. And one must not imagine that these 
good souls, coming from the obscurity of the 
| gynécées, did not know how to appreciate the 
| young artist’s talent. More than one of them 
| while listening to him was reminded of the time 
| when, as a young ‘girl, she had heard the 
| nightingales singing in her father’s garden. 
| The aspirations of their youth were recalled to 
| them, and if their eyes were wet with tears, it 
was not perhaps entirely the effect produced by 
| the violin. 


appreciable by those who have lived a contem- 


archal beauty. 

Little Helen, wearing for the occasion a gown 
| of pure white cambric, with her hair divided 
in two plaits upon her shoulders, which were 
modestly covered with a muslin cape, was the 
object of an ovation. She seemed so simple, so 
childish, that all the mothers in the audience 
were seized with pity for her. 

“So young, and already earning her living,” 
said ‘several to each other. 

Before the day was ended she found her room 
filled with presents of all kinds. The matrons, 
charmed with her graceful and sedate manner, 
sent her most diverse objects—pieces of material, 
old-fashioned jewellery, a piece of fine white 
linen for underclothing, a chest of oranges, a fur 
pelisse,—so much that she was obliged to buy a 
trunk, 

“Oh! M. Markof,” she said, when Demiane 
came to say “ Good mornifig,” ** it is to you that 
I owe all this; I can never\repay you !” 

With a very noble gesture the artist turned 
aside all idea of gratitude, and merely smiled. 
Really she was a nice little girl, He did not 
know if she was pretty—-to decide that he 
would need to look at her.more attentively than 
he had yet done ; but she had a regard for the 
proprieties which rendered a life in common 
easy and even agreeable. Madame Mianof was 
rather a nuisance; but with tea, cigarettes, and 
cards, she was perfectly satisfied; she did not 
even require any one to play with her; in her 
sleepy way, she preferred “ Patience,” which 








In these simple airs and popular | 
_chants a poetic melancholy is hidden, only | 


plative life in the fields or old Russian houses, | 
and who have loved and enjoyed it in its patri- | 








allowed the mind time to wander when the 
combinations became too; touching. One does 
not generally gain heartache by this game. 
Victor was enchanted. |The happy success of 
this enterprise presaged for him in the future a 


series of concerts, each better than the last, * 


when Demiane would emerge illustrious and 
rich. They had, moreover, resolved together 
to send Father Kouzma a little souvenir in the 
form of money, and this resolution gave them 
that peaceful joy which, whatever some may 
say, accompanies. generous thoughts. The two 
brothers felt vaguely that, from the moment 
their .sister held the purse-strings, their father 
would not roll in money. So M. Roussof was 
charged the -next day to remit to the priest 
at his discretion the amount which his. sons 
decided to allow him.. This was accomplished 
in the most satisfactory fashion, for, without 
saying so, each knew very well that this gift 
should be sent and accepted in silence, under 
penalty of immediately losing its effect. 

The letter which carried news of Father 
Kouzma’s children to the paternal mansion 
crossed with another, written by M. Roussof, 
which bore great news to the young people. 
The doctor at the Piatigorsk waters having 
died suddenly, his place was offered to Valerian 
Moutine. After some hesitation the young 
doctor had accepted it. No doubt it was hard 
to be expatriated thus for several years, but the 
practice offered was a large one, and the even- 
tual resources of the town, the waters which 
attracted rich patients, would permit the young 
couple to speedily realize a modest fortune. 
They had therefore decided to quit M——, and 
when M. Roussof was writing they were already 
on their journey. 

Demiane read this letter and became thought- 
ful. Superstitious, like the greater number of 
people, he saw in this coincidence of departures 
for the Caucasus a mysterious force which led 
him also towards the high mountains of the 
South. 

“Madame Moutine is going to Piatigorsk,’ 
he said to Victor, when the latter returned from 
his morning rounds. 

The poor boy dropped his arms. He had 
scarcely seen for a long time the old idol of his 
worship, ‘but she was not far away, and it 
seemed to him that he could go and see her if 
he wished it very much. But in the Caucasus! 
in a far-away country ! the tears came to his eyes. 

“Would you. like to go and see her?” said 
Demiane, half smiling. His brother looked at 
him with astonishment. He had quite forgotten 
long ago the Princess Redine’s letter, and could 
find no sufficient cause for this idea of visiting 
the Caucasus, which the artist spoke of doing 
for the second time. 

“So far?” he said feebly, as if he were 
struggling with himself against the desire 10 
rejoin Groucha by the Caspian Sea. 

“Why not? She has gone, and many others 
too! We shall not be the first to explore a virgin 
country,” said Demiane, looking down and play- 
ing with the envelope of his letter. “We § 
give a concert &t Saratof, another at Astrakhan, 
perhaps, — if the sturgeon-fishers appreciate 
music,—and we shall have a short season at 
Piatigorsk. I am sure they have a 8% 
orchestra, Think of it! It is the summer res 
dence of the Grand Duke Governor-General of 
the Caucasus! There is a mine of gold in that 
country.” 

Victor was very much astonished to hear his 
brother speak in that practical way, for generally 
he troubled himself so little about 
things; but the astonishment was never of long 
duration, thanks to his unconscious philosophy, 
which made him accept every accomplished 
fact with resignation. 
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“Then you wish to go to Piatigorsk ?” 

Demiane ceased playing with his envelope. 
His hand, arrested on the edge of the table, 
trembled slightly, then remained motionless. 
He was looking inwards, and deciding his 
course. It has been said that we sometimes 
hold our destiny in our hands, and that at 
certain hours the power of shaping our course 
belongs to ourselves. It was true now for the 

ing artist, and he felt it, not without con- 
fusion, as it happens, but still very clearly. He 
knew that in drawing near to the Princess he 
was breaking away from his past life ; he under- 
stood that this woman, whatever might be her 
real sentiments, had shown him unusual atten- 
tion. He said to himself that perhaps she had 
forgotten him ; but he was sure of not being in- 
diferent to her on the day when she saw him 
again. Should he throw himself on the track 
ofan unknown passion or remain tranquilly in 
the beaten path to await what ‘chance might 
bring him? Demiane had in him as much of 
the calculator as of the poet, and the two ways 
appeared to him equally dangerous. His twenty 
years of age, the remembrance of the Princess’s 
eyes, her magical voice, her intoxicating and 
provoking presence, carried the upper hand, and 
ina firm voice he said,— 

“] wish to go to Piatigorsk.” 


“Tt is an excellent idea,” said Victor. “For | 
my part ”— 

He stopped brusquely, and, in quite a different 
tone said— 


“What shall we do with little Helen ?” 

“If she cares to come with us as far as 
Saratof, I shall be very glad; it is a town 
enthusiastic for music ; there should be a good 
harvest to reap there. And afterwards, she will 
be free to return.” 

“Or to come with us?” suggested Victor 
timidly. 

He had become attached to the young girl, 
and the idea of leaving her was very sad to him. 

“Or even to come with us!” replied Demiane 
indifferently. ‘“ She accompanies very well, and 
is not at all in the way.- One might almost con- 
sider that we are by ourselves.” 

“Except that our socks are no longer in 
holes,” remarked Victor, “and that is sgme- 
thing.” 

- “Is it she who mends them ?” 

“Do you suppose that her mother does it?” 

The two brothers commenced to laugh, and 
thus was decided the question of the journey to 
Piatigorsk. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


“MY dear friends, you imagine me in Moscow 
occupied in making violins or even altos; and 
des, in my spare time, perfecting Petit Gris’ 
tducation! Quite a mistake! I am living on 
the banks of the Don; 1 have recovered my 
Pastures, my buffaloes, but not my steward, for 
the good man is dead, and here I am at last, 
Proprietor of the wealth of which my poor uncle 
“may God have mercy on his soul—thinks I 
am in Possession from the day of his death. I 
ve said to myself more than once that the 
ancients, who invented the waters of Lethe, 
were not so foolish. If in the next world one 
recollects what one has desired in this world, 
and if one can see the manner in which one’s | 
t wishes are treated, one would be continually 
vorrying ; and then, where would be the eternal 
delights of Paradise? But it is not to discuss 
question that I have taken up nw pen, but 
rs you of my embarrassment. 
Yes, my friends, ] am the most embarrassed 
man in the world, and the cause of my embar- 


| fairly in, and intended to remain. 


naked feet which walk in the dust and’ appear 
to be mocking my boots. Imagine to yourself 
that my rascally old steward had a daughter. 
I think I have spoken to: you of this original 
person, who had built himself quite a cathedral 
in my cheese, and who fed me sparingly with 
the crumbs of his work; and I think I even 
mentioned that he had a'child. This girl is the 
above-mentioned daughter; whom I found here 
on my arrival screwed up to concert pitch, and 
ready to stab me... ‘The old rascal had allowed 
this innocent to grow up in the idea that my 
property belonged to her. Had he suggested 
this idea? I do not suppose so; it was created 
by Mademoiselle Mouza’s own fantastic brain, 
and he had done nothing to destroy it ; perhaps 
he never knew of it. The worthy man died 
suddenly the other day—of too much drink I 
have been told—and justice, slow everywhere, 
particularly on the fortunate banks of the Don, 
came to seal up my possessions. ‘Seals!’ cried 
Mouza, ‘what are they? I will not have any 
of them!’ They were put, however, and, as 
one might expect, the care of everything was 
contided to my steward’s daughter. It was to 
be expected. What was equally to be expected 
was that my young savage, who had never in 
her life heard of red tape or sealing wax, had 
nothing better to do than to undo all the little 
tapes which prevented her acting according 
to her own fancy in her house. Remark, my 
friends, that this house was undoubtedly hers, 
no one during her father’s lifetime having 
hinted the contrary. Then I arrive, and find 
on the threshold the young person who greets 
me with a ‘What have you come here for?’ 
in a most unprepossessing way. ‘I have'come,’ 
I said to her, ‘to take possession of my house.’ 
She laughed in my face, and said, ‘You shall 
not enter.’ ‘1 tried to turn her aside; she drew 
a knife and handled it so cleverly-that she cut 
the palm of her own hand. The knife fell; 
she comimenced to cry; I approached her, but 
received such a blow on the nose from her fist 
that I feel the effects of it still when I close 
my eyes. However, I was in the house, and 
that was something ; and my beautiful enemy’s 
servant, quite understandmg the situation, had 
carried my little valise into the house. I was 
Mouza sat 
down in a. corner, and looked at me with a 
sulky air, while I rummaged about a little 
everywhere. The breaking of the seals amused 
me much. Thanks to my logic, I proved to 
the functionaries that if sze had acted without 


the question of leaving was mooted, Mouza 
caught hold of the door, declaring that she 
would rather die than leave the old house. 
‘Leave her,’ I said to the lawyer, who was far 
from pleased: Mouza threw me a. glance, half 
angry, half grateful. 

“The idea that I am master will, no doubt, 
succeed in entering her head one day ; and mean- 
while, her servant does my ménage, for you will 
understand that I have brought no attendant 
with me. Mouza inhabits the left wing, I in- 
habit the right. We have finished by dining 
together, thanks to the servant’s reasoning, who 
would not arrange two separate meals, and has 
gained her way, and I am asking myself how 
long this will last. This, my dear friends, is 
how I am situated, and I should much like to 
see you in my place! Tell me what you would 
do in such circumstances—-not that I expect the 
least help from you ; your experience of life is 
not greater than my own, but the follies that 
you. suggest may, perhaps, flash a ray of light 
into my mind. With fervent embraces.—Your 
friend, “ ANDRE LADOF. 

“ P.S.—I have forgotten to tell you that now, 
considering my wants, I am rich as Croesus. If 
you can, amid all your travels, come*and pay 
me a visit. I hope that then, by some miracle 
of this excellent providence, in some fashion or 
other, I shall be delivered from my bare-footed 
Kobold.” . ‘ 

Reading this letter almost killed Demiane. 
‘The idea of seeing his friend André, so positive, 
so sceptical, and so philosophical, in the clutches 
of this little girl, as inaccessible as a Will o’ the 
Wisp, appeared to him too comical. Victor, less 
given to raillery, thought Ladof much to be 
pitied. Madame Mianof was indifferent enough 
to the tale, which did not directly concern her- 
self; however, she made several Jatiences in 
order to ascertain if Ladof would succeed in his 
domestic struggle, but the cards consulted 
having refused to answer yes, she ceased to 
question fate upon a subject so little worthy of 
interest. XoEN 

Little Helen considered the matter differently. 

“Poor child!” she said. “J am sure she 
must be terribly upset! Her father is very cul- 
pable not to have given her juster ideas about 
the future which awaited her.” 

“ That was because, don’t you see, he did not 
expect to die suddenly,” said Victor, with a 
naiveté which provoked every one to laughter. 

“She must be dreadfully unhappy,” said 
Helen, crossing her little hands on the sock she 





discernment, they had not shown much more 
in committing their charge to a person as little 
capable of keeping it as a wild young monkey. | 
As I had not come forward the affair had been | 
arranged without me. But I was only com- 
mencing my apprenticeship. When I asked 
Mademoiselle Mouza what she intended to do, 
she looked at me with a scared air. * Remain 
here,’ she replied. ‘Always! always! Are you 
not going soon?’ I had so much the less 
intention of going since my dwelling was very 
pretty and in good order. I suspected Made- 
imoiselle Mouza’s father of having amassed for 
her about thirty thousand roubles, while deny- 
ing himself nothing. The old man had a 
notary, an adviser, a- business man, in fine, 
whom he had ‘tipped’ from the estate, and 
who took good care to keep his own counsel. 
I sought him to help me out of this fix. He 
told me that Mouza had sufficient to live upon 
from her mother; her mother was a country- 
woman, and that she could go where she 
pleased. No parents, friends, or relations. 
‘Will you take her away?’ I said to this petti- 
fogging lawyer. ‘1 ask nothing better,’ he 
replied, winking; ‘my wife will take care of 





hair ol sixteen years’ old, has light frizzy 


’ eyes, always full of tears, red hands, 


her, and I will manage her fortune.’ But when 





was mending ; “she has lost everything at once : 
her father, her property—for she believed it hers 
—her whole life is altered; it is a complete 
destruction of all around her ; nothing remains 
to her but ruins. I pity her much—very much!” 
she repeated, shaking her head and resuming 
her work. 

- You reason like a little woman, Miss Helen,” 
said Victor ; “ where have you learnt all this ?”* 

She smiled and shook her head again. Since 
her departure from Jaroslav she had appeared 
less sad, but perhaps graver. A new responsi- 
bility had entered into her life with that of being 
accompanist to Demiane, and she did not make 
a joke of it. - Little Helen was one of those souls 
to whom everything is serious, and who regarded 
every duty with a fear of not being able to fulfil 
it properly. 

“We leave to-morrow !” she said to Demiane, 
who was looking sadly out of the window. 

Victor regulated all the details of their life, 
but it was to Demiane that she addressed her- 
self unconsciously. 
' “To-morrow? Yes, certainly ; are you coming 
with us?” 

Helen looked at her mother, then at the sock 
she was mending, then at Demiane again. 
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Our friends commenced by asking for some 
refreshments of the best kind, and paid imme- 
diately according to custom. Then Victor laid 
negligently upon the table the violin-case, quite 
new and glistening, which soon attracted the 
attention of his neighbours. 
a fat man wearing a fine blue cloth draped as a 
cafetan, after the old custom of these merchants, 


In a few minutes, | 





| 


approached the young people and sat down | 


near them. 

“ Permit me to ask you,” he said, “if it is a 
violin inside that ?” 

“Yes,” replied Victor, instantly seizing the 
opportunity, “and a good Russian violin, the 
first that has been made in Russia, with Russian 
wood, by a Russian.” 

“Do you play it?” asked the merchant, 
without suspecting the humiliation he was 
inflicting on Demiane by this simple question. 
Every one who attains celebrity, even in a 


| 


limited way, imagines that his name and face | 
are known all over the world, and he is bitterly | 


chagrined every time he perceives how much 
the world is a stranger to his glory. 

“It is my brother,” said Victor proudly, point- 
ing to Demiane. “A Russian artist, too; yes, 
gentlemen,” said the hunchback, addressing the 
audience which was gradually forming around 
him, “ we will have nothing that is not national ! 
Too long we have asked foreigners for our 
instruments, our artists, our professors ; Russia 
has cnough to supply herself, and we do not 
wish to borrow any longer from people who can 
do no better than ourselves.” 

‘“Was it you who, gave a concert the other 


day?” asked a new-comer who had noticed | good souls, coming from the obscurity of the 
Demiane’s handsome face on the threshold of | gynécées, did not know how to appreciate the 


the concert hall. 

“It was I,” replied our friend, rather ashamed 
of the address his brother had just been 
making. 

“You played music that was not Russian 
then,” said the fault-finder. 
“That was for the 
present,” Victor replied. 
Germans at Nijni! 


Germans who were 
“ You do not lack 
Indeed you do not lack 
anything ; your town just now is the meeting- 
place of the world.” 

A murmur of approbation ran along the now 
crowded ranks of the audience. 


“Imagine to yourself,” continued the orator, | 


“that we have been told a lie! They pretended 
that you, you merchants of Nijni, do not like 
music !” 

“That is a blunder,” said a respectable per- 
son, wearing a white beard; “if it was so, why 
should we have that large organ?” 

“ Precisely, it ¢s a blunder,” replied Victor 
calmly ; “but we have been told so, and we 
believed it; then, when we learnt the truth, 
we came here to ask your help. Is it possible 


. that you can refuse to help a Russian artist to 


make himself heard by a Russian public? We 
wish to give a second concert, and this time we 
shall play only national music ; we ought never 
to have done otherwise.” 

The affair thus commenced could not fail to 
succeed. All the merchants there offered help 
under various forms, and Demiane, to recom- 
pense them for their goodwill, showed them the 
famous Russian violin, and played them a bril- 
liant set of variations on some popular airs, 
which pleased every one. 

On returning to their hotel at about ten 
o'clock, they hastened to knock at Madame 
Mianof’s door, to tell her of their success, Little 
Helen noiselessly opened the door. Her mamma 
wanted to sleep, and must not be disturbed. The 
conventicle took place in the dimly lighted cor- 
ridor, and was promptly closed by these words, 
which issued from the bedroom in a doleful 
tone,— 


| 








| had the probably unique pleasure of seeing a 
| feminine audience composed almost entirely 


“ Helen, come and stroke my back; I cannot 
sleep without it.” 

“ Immediately, mamma,” replied the young 
girl. ‘* When shall we rehearse?” she asked 
Demiane. 

‘* To-morrow at one o'clock, in the town hall. 
Is your mother accustomed to having her back 
stroked ?” 

“She never sleeps without,” said Helen, dis- 
appearing, after a new appeal from her mother, 
less doleful and more imperious. 

“It strikes me this concert promises well,” 
said Victor. ‘*‘ Who would have imagined that 
there was the making of an orator in me?” 

Demiane smiled condescendingly. It did not 
displease him to have success, provided he had 
not to pave the way for it. He was a dilettante 
in pride. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE Russian concert succeeded beyond all 
expectations. The newspapers had cried it up, 
the merchants had guaranteed it, and their wives, 
who usually never left their gynécées, had been 
permitted to make use of the tickets purchased by 
their husbands, a proceeding which had -caused 
extraordinary commotion in the town. Demiane 


of douchagréikas in silk of the most. brilliant 
colours, with turban head-dresses of which one 
point hung down the back, while the two others 
were folded under the chin and met upon the 
breast. And one must not imagine that these 





young artist’s talent. More than one of them 
while listening to him was reminded of the time 
when, as a young girl, she had heard the 
nightingales singing in her father’s garden. 
The aspirations of their youth were recalled to 
them, and if their eyes were wet with tears, it 
was noi perhaps entirely the effect produced by 





the violin. In these simple airs and popular 
chants a poetic melancholy is hidden, only | 
appreciable by those who have lived a contem- | 
plative life in the fields or old Russian houses, | 
and who have loved and enjoyed it in its patri- | 
archal beauty. 

Little Helen, wearing for the occasion a gown 
of pure white cambric, with her hair divided 
in two plaits upon her shoulders, which were 
modestly covered with a muslin cape, was the 
object of an ovation. She seemed so simple, so 
childish, that all the mothers in the audience 
were seized with pity for her. 

“So young, and already earning her living,” 
said several to each other. 

Before the day was ended she found her room 
filled with presents of all kinds. The matrons, 
charmed with her graceful and sedate manner, 
sent her most diverse objects—pieces of material, 
old-fashioned jewellery, a piece of fine white 
linen for underclothing, a chest of oranges, a fur 
pelisse,—so much that she was obliged to buy a 
trunk, 

“Oh! M. Markof,” she said, when Demiane 
came to say “ Good morning,” ‘ it is to you that 
I owe all this; I can never repay you !” 

With a very noble gesture the artist turned 
aside all idea of gratitude, and merely smiled. 
Really she was a nice little girl, He did not 
know if she was pretty—to decide that he 
would need to look at her.more attentively than 
he had yet done ; but she had a regard for the 
proprieties which rendered a life in common 
easy and even agreeable. Madame Mianof was 
rather a nuisance; but with tea, cigarettes, and 
cards, she was perfectly satisfied; she did not 
even require any one to play with her; in her 
sleepy way, she preferred “ Patience,” which 








allowed the mind time to wander when the 
combinations became too; touching. One does 
not generally gain heartache by this game, 

Victor was enchanted. The happy success of 
this enterprise presaged for him in the future a 
series of concerts, each better than the 
when Demiane would emerge illustrious and 
rich. They had, moreover, resolved together 
to send Father Kouzma a little souvenir ‘inthe 
form of money, and this resolution gave them 
that peaceful joy which, whatever some ‘may 
say, accompanies generous thoughts. The two 
brothers felt vaguely that, from the moment 
their -sister held the purse-strings, their: father 
would not roll in money. So M. Roussof was 
charged the next day to-remit to the priest 
at his discretion the amount which his. sons 
decided to allow him.. This was accomplished 
in the most satisfactory fashion, for, without 
saying so, each knew very well that this gift 
should be sent and accepted in silence, under 
penalty of immediately losing its effect. 

The letter which carried news of Father 
Kouzma’s children to the paternal mansion 
crossed with another, written by M. Roussof, 
which bore great news to the young people. 
The doctor at the Piatigorsk waters having 
died suddenly, his place was offered to Valerian 
Moutine. After some hesitation the young 
doctor had accepted it. No doubt it was hard 
to be expatriated thus for several years, but the 
practice offered was a large one, and the even- 
tual resources of the town, the waters which 
attracted rich patients, would permit the young 
couple to speedily - realize a modest fortune. 
They had therefore decided to quit M——, and 
when M. Roussof was writing they were already 
on their journey. 

Demiane read this letter and became thought- 
ful. Superstitious, like the greater number of 
people, he saw in this coincidence of departures 
for the Caucasus a mysterious force which led 
him also towards the high mountains of the 
South. 

“Madame Moutine is going to Piatigorsk,’ 
he said to Victor, when the latter returned from 
his morning rounds. 

The poor boy dropped his arms. He had 
scarcely seen for a long time the old idol of his 
worship, but she was not far away, and it 
seemed to him that he could go and see her if 
he wished it very much. But in the Caucasus! 
in a far-away country ! the tears came to his eyes. 

“Would you. like to go and see her?” said 
Demiane, half smiling. His brother looked at 
him with astonishment. He had quite forgotten 
long ago the Princess Redine’s letter, and could 
find no sufficient cause for this idea of visiting 
the Caucasus, which the artist spoke of doing 
for the second time. 

“So far?” he said feebly, as if he were 
struggling with himself against the desire to 
rejoin Groucha by the Caspian Sea. 

“Why not? She has gone, and many others 
too! We shall not be the first to explore a virgin 
country,” said Demiane, looking down and play- 
ing with the envelope of his letter. “We shall 
give a concert &t Saratof, another at Astrakhan, 
perhaps, — if the sturgeon-fishers appreciate 
music,—and we shall have a short season at 
Piatigorsk. I am sure they have a 800 
orchestra. Think of it! It is the summer resl- 
dence of the Grand Duke Governor-General of 
the Caucasus! There is a mine of gold in that 
country.” 

Victor was very much astonished to hear his 
brother speak in that practical way, for generally 
he troubled himself. so little about 
things; but the astonishment was never of long 
duration, thanks to his unconscious philosophy, 
which made him accept every accom 
fact with resignation. 
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“ Then you wish to go to Piatigorsk ?” 

Demiane ceased playing with his envelope. 
His hand, arrested on the edge of the table, 
trembled slightly, then remained motionless. 
He was looking inwards, and deciding his 
course. It has been said that we sometimes 
hold our destiny in our hands, and that at 
certain hours the power of shaping our course 
pelongs to ourselves. It was true now for the 

ng artist, and he felt it, not without con- 
fusion, as it happens, but still very clearly. He 
knew that in drawing near to the Princess he 
was breaking away from his past life ; he under- 
stood that this woman, whatever might be her 
real sentiments, had shown him unusual atten- 
tion. He said to himself that perhaps she had 
forgotten him ; but he was sure of not being in- 
diferent to her on the day when she saw him 
again. Should he throw himself on the track 
ofan unknown passion or remain tranquilly in 
the beaten path to await what chance might 
bring him? Demiane had in him as much of 
the calculator as of the poet, and the two ways 
appeared to him equally dangerous. His twenty 
years of age, the remembrance of the Princess’s 
eyes, her magical voice, her intoxicating and 
provoking presence, carried the upper hand, and 
in a firm voice he said,— 

“] wish to go to Piatigorsk.” 


“Tt is an excellent idea,” said Victor. “For 
my part ”— 

He stopped brusquely, and, in quite a different 
tone said— 


“What shall we do with little Helen ?” 

“If she cares to come with us as far as 
Saratof, I shall be very glad; it is a town 
enthusiastic for music ; there should be a good 
harvest to reap there. And afterwards, she will 
be free to return.” \ 

“Or to come with us?? suggested Victor 
timidly. i} 

He had become attached to the young girl, 
and the idea of leaving her was very sad to him. 


“Or even to come with us!” replied Demiane | 


indifferently. ‘ She accompanies very well, and 
is not at all in the way.. One might almost con- 
sider that we are by ourselves.” 

“Except that our socks are no longer in 
holes,” remarked Victor, “and that is sgme- 
thing.” 

- “Is it she who mends them?” 

“Do you suppose that her mother does it?” 

The two brothers commenced to laugh, and 
thus was decided the question of the journey to 
Piatigorsk. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


“MY dear friends, you imagine me in Moscow 
occupied in making violins or even altos; and 
besides, in my spare time, perfecting Petit Gris’ 
education! Quite a mistake! I am living on 
the banks of the Don ; | have recovered my 
pastures, my buffaloes, but not my steward, for 
the good man is dead, and here I am at last, 
Proprietor of the wealth of which my poor uncle 
“may God have mercy on his soul—thinks I 
am In possession from the day of his death. 1 
have said to myself more than once that the 
ancients, who invented the waters of Lethe, 
were not so foolish. If in the next world one 


ord one can see the manner in which one’s 
~ wishes are treated, one would be continually 
peng 3 and then, where would be the eternal 
lights of Paradise? But it is not to discuss 
question that I have taken up my pen, but 
br you of my embarrassment. 
bie my friends, I am the most embarrassed 
me m the world, and the cause of my embar- 
Ssment is sixteen years’ old, has light frizzy 
1 blue eyes, always full of tears, red hands, 


to 


Tecollects what one has desired in this world, 





her, and I will manage her fortune.’ But when 





naked feet which walk in the dust and’ appear 
to be mocking my boots. Imagine to yourself 
that ‘my rascally old steward had a daughter. 
I think I have spoken to you of this original 
person, who had built himself quite a cathedral 
in my cheese, and who fed me sparingly with 
the crambs of ‘his work; and I think. I even 
mentioned that he-had a'child. This girl is the 
above-mentioned daughter; whom I found here 
on my arrival screwed up to concert’ pitch, and 
ready to stab me. The old rascal had allowed 
this innocent to grow up in the idea that my 
property belonged to her. Had he suggested 
this idea? I do not suppose so; it was created 
by Mademoiselle Mouza’s own fantastic brain, 
and he had done nothing to destroy it ; perhaps 
he never knew of it. The worthy man died 
suddenly the other day—of too much drink I 
have been told—and justice, slow everywhere, 
particularly on the fortunate banks of the Don, 
came to seal up my possessions. ‘Seals!’ cried 
Mouza, ‘what are they? I will not have any 
of them!’ They were put, however, and, as 
one might expect, the care of everything was 
confided to my steward’s daughter. It was to 
be expected. What was equally to be expected 
was that my young savage, who had never in 
her life heard of red tape'or sealing wax, had 
nothing better to do than to undo all the little 
tapes which prevented her acting according 
to her own fancy in her house. Remark, my 
friends, that this house was undoubtedly hers, 
no one during her father’s lifetime having 
hinted the contrary. Then I arrive, and find 
on the threshold the young person who greets 
me with a ‘What have you come here for?’ 
in a most unprepossessing way. ‘I have come,’ 
I said to her, ‘to take possession of my house.’ 
She laughed in my face, and said, ‘ You shall 
not enter.” 1 tried to turn her aside; she drew 
a knife and handled it so cleverly that she cut 
the palm of her own hand. The knife fell; 
she commenced to cry; I approached her, but 
received such a blow on the nose from her fist 
that I feel the effects of it still when I close 
my eyes. However, I was in the house, and 
that was something ; and my beautiful enemy’s 
servant, quite understandimg the situation, had 
carried my little valise into the house. I was 
fairly in, and intended to remain. Mouza sat 
down in a corner, and looked at me with a 
sulky air, while I rummaged about a little 
everywhere. The breaking of the seals amused 
me much. Thanks to my logic, I proved to 
the functionaries that if she had acted without 
discernment, they had not shown much more 
in committing’ 'their charge to a person as little 


capable of keeping it as a wild young monkey. | 


As I had not come forward the affair had been 
arranged without me. But I was only com- 
mencing my apprenticeship. When I asked 
Mademoiselle Mouza what she intended to do, 
she looked at me with a scared air. * Remain 
here,’ she replied. ‘Always! always! Are you 
not going soon?’ I had so much the less 
intention of going since my dwelling was very 
pretty and in good order. I suspected Made- 
imoiselle Mouza’s father of having amassed for 
her about thirty thousand roubles, while deny- 
ing himself nothing. The old man had a 
notary, an adviser, a business man, in fine, 
whom he had ‘tipped’ from the’ estate, and 
who took good care to keep his own counsel. | 
I sought him to help me out of this fix., He 
told me that Mouza had sufficient to live upon 
from her. mother; her mother was a country- 
woman, and that she could go where ‘she 
pleased. No parents, friends, or relations. 
“Will you take her away?’ I said to this petti- 
fogging lawyer. ‘1 ask» nothing better,’ he 
replied, winking; ‘my wife will take care of 











the question of leaving was mooted, Mouza 
caught hold of the door, declaring that she 
would rather die than leave the old house. 
‘Leave her,’ I said to the lawyer, who was far 
from pleased: Mouza threw me a glance, half 
angry, half grateful. 

“The idea that I am master will, no doubt, 
succeed in entering her head one day ; and mean- 
while, her servant does my ménage, for you will 
understand that I have brought no attendant 
with me. Mouza inhabits the left wing, I in- 
habit the right. We have finished by dining 
together, thanks to the servant’s reasoning, who 
would not arrange two separate meals, and has 
gained her way, and I am asking myself how 
long this will last. This, my dear friends, is 
how I am situated, and I should much like to 
see you in my place! Tell me what you would 
do in such circumstances—not that I expect the 
least help from you; your experience of life is 
not greater than my own, but the follies that 
you. suggest may, perhaps, flash a ray of light 
into my mind. With fervent embraces.—Your 
friend, “ ANDRE LADOF. 

“ P.S.—I have forgotten to tell you that now, 
considering my wants, I am rich as Croesus.. If 
you can, amid all your travels, come and pay 
me a visit. I hope that then, by some miracle 
of this excellent providence, in some fashion or 
other, I shall be delivered from my bare-footed 
Kobold.” +. 

Reading this letter almost killed Demiane. 
The idea of seeing his friend André, so positive, 
so sceptical, and so philosophical, in the clutches 
of this little girl, as inaccessible as a Will o’ the 
Wisp, appeared to him too comical. Victor, less 
given to raillery, thought Ladof much to be 
pitied. Madame Mianof was indifferent enough 
to the tale, which did not directly concern her- 
self; however, she made several fatiences in 
order to ascertain if Ladof would succeed in his 
domestic struggle, but the cards consulted 
having refused to answer yes, she ceased to 
question fate upon a subject so little worthy of 
interest. 

Little Helen considered the matter differently. 

“Poor child!” she said. “I am sure she 
must be terribly ypset! Her father is very cul- 
pable not to have given her juster ideas about 
the future which awaited her.” 

“‘ That was because, don’t you see, he did not 
expect to die suddenly,” said Victor, with a 
naiveté which provoked every one to laughter. 

“She must be dreadfully unhappy,” said 
Helen, crossing her little hands on the sock she 
was mending ; “she has lost everything at once : 
her father, her property—for she believed it hers 
—her whole life is altered; it is a complete 
destruction of all around her ; nothing remains 
to her but ruins. I pity her much—very much!” 
she repeated, shaking her head and resuming 
her work. 

- You reason like alittle woman, Miss Helen,” 
said Victor ; “where have you learnt all this ?” 

She smiled and shook her head again. Since 
her departure from Jaroslav she had appeared 
less sad, but perhaps graver. A new responsi- 
bility had entered into her life with that of being 
accompanist to Demiane, and she did not make 
a joke of it. - Little Helen was one of those souls 
to whom everything is serious, and who regarded 
every duty with a fear of not being able to fulfil 
it properly. 

‘We leave to-morrow !” she said to Demiane, 
who was looking sadly out of the window. 

Victor regulated all the details of their life, 
but it was to Demiane that she addressed her- 
self unconsciously. 

‘ “To-morrow? Yes, certainly ; are you coming 
with us?” 

Helen looked at her mother, then at the sock 
she was mending, then at Demiane again. 
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“ If it does not disturb you,” she said, hesitat- 
ingly. 

“As far as the Caucasus? Consider well, it 
will be for the whole season.” 

“ If it does not disturb you,” she repeated, in 
a sad and submissive tone. 

“Disturb me! It cannot be a question of 
that ! 
have an accompanist like yourself.” 

“Let us go, then, Helen,” said Madame Mianof, 


shuffling her cards, which would not mix to her | 


liking. 

This conversation took place at Saratof, 
where our friends had passed a week in musical 
revel, of which the amateurs of the place did 
not appear yet fatigued; but the artists felt a 
real need of repose after this excess of harmony. 
This was the place where they must separate if 
they did not continue all together travelling to 
the Caucasus. 

* As you like, mamma,” replied the young girl, 
diligently mending a very tiny hole in the sole 
of the sock. 

“Then, Victor, go and secure four places,” 
said Demiane, turning towards his brother; “ the 
boat starts to-morrow.” 

“kn route, travellers to the Caucasus!” 
cried Victor, throwing his hat in the air. 

Since their society had been augmented by 
the feminine clement, he had felt unusually 
joyous. Little Helen reminded him of Madame 
Moutine he told himself to explain his joy. 
To tell the truth, there was not the least resem- 
blance between the two women. Groucha 
was tall and imposing; Helen short and slight. 
Groucha’s face was round, remarkable for its 
extreme whiteness; Helen’s was long, and 
also very pale; it was the same with the rest. 
Still, Victor obstinately proclaimed their likeness. 
He was right in one point, however, and that 
was one which others could not recognise :; the 
gentle expression of the two women’s eyes, their 
tender compassionate glance, their kind smile, 
their great depth of patience and resignation, 
gave them both a similar expression ; it was 
not their faces which resembled each other, it 
was their souls. 

The evening came; Demiane went to take a 
turn in the assembly of the nobility, where a 
sotrée was given. He wished to take leave at 


once of all those who had shown him sympathy | 


during his stay at Saratof. The ladies and 
Victor remained at home to make their prepara- 
tions for the journey. Just as Victor was about 
to fasten the trunk which contained their effects, 
Helen entered, her arms full of linen. She 
appeared troubled, and her voice was un- 
steady. 

“Mr. Victor,” she said, “I wish to ask you 
something.” 

“ At your service, Miss Helen.” 

“This must be put in your brother’s trunk.” 

“We have but one,” replied Victor, naively. 

‘| should like him to use these shirts. ... . 
But you must tell him that you have had them 
made.” 

Victor examined the linen, which the young 
girl had laid on the table near the lamp. 

“What beautiful linen!” he said in astonish- 
ment. “It is as fine as cambric! What will 
he say to all this?” 

“You see,” she said, overcoming her embar- 
rassment, “a lady at Nijni gave me this piece 
of linen to make some underclothes ; but I have 
no need of it, and then it is too good for me! 
while a young man, an artist, is never too well 
dressed ; so 1 had these twelve shirts made. 
They work very well at Saratof. I think that he 
will like them,” 

“How could you know it?” 

“I kept a shirt while mending the linen,” 
stammered Helen, as ashamed as if she had 


I have often told you that I shall never | 
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been surprised in some flagrant: theft;. “and I 
| suppose these will fit as well”— , ‘ 
Victor looked at the young girl, who avoided 
his glance. Suddenly he took her by the 
shoulders and kissed her resolutely on each 
cheek without her attempting to resist. 
| “Qh! my sister Helen,” he said, in a moved 
voice, “‘ we love him well, our Demiane, do we 
_not? We are ready to sacrifice anything for 
_ his happiness |” 
. She nodded an affirmative, and. two burning 
| tears that she could not keep back fell on to her 
| hands, which Victor had taken. 

“You love him as much as I do,” continued 
the young man, seeking eagerly on the young 
girl’s face what she was as vainly endeavouring 
to hide ; “ and I have loved him from his cradle. 
You play with him, for him, as for no other; I 
have heard you accompany amateurs ; it is not 
the same thing! He is your idol, is it not so, 
my sister Helen? You would tear the heart out 
of your breast and put it under his feet to keep 
him warm if he were in the snow? You love 
him at once as your child and your master, 
enough to pardon him for never having looked 
at you, not knowing when you are there, not 
suspecting that you love him ?” 

She energetically shook her head, and her 
tears fell thick and fast. : 

“1 know well how one loves,” replied Victor, 
suddenly enlightened on what was passing in his 
mind by the grief he felt; ‘‘ but I am but a poor 
hunchback, and I have no right to love. We 
shall both love him, is it not so, my sister 
Helen? And when he is unhappy we shall con- 
sole him, we shall heal the wound which others 
have made !” 

“Yes,” said Helen softly ; then, suddenly dis- 
engaging herself, she hid her head on Victor’s 
shoulder, who gently stroked her rebellious 
hair. 

‘“‘It is understood,” he said, when a second 
after she lifted her head and wiped her eyes. 
‘*T shall tell him that I have had the shirts 
made.” 

“I beg you to do so,” she murmured, with the 
most touching expression. 

“‘ And he will not know what you have done 
for him; be it so. It is so one loves.” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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| A CENTURY OF FRENCH MUSIC." 


BELLAIGUE worthily upholds 

the traditions of French criticism. 

@ With our sprightly neighbours 
criticism is one of the fine arts. 

In France the form of criticism is almost more 
considered than the matter; criticism say be 
correct, it mst be elegant. A daintily-turned 
phrase, a well-balanced antithesis, these are the 
Frenchman’s equivalents for the inventory- 
like precision of the Anglo-Saxon, the labyrin- 
thine logic of the Teuton. M. Bellaigue can 
turn a phrase and balance an antithesis with 
Sainte-Beuve, with Taine, or with Pougin. He 
has the excellences of those giants of criticism. 
He is never dull, never clumsy, never obscure. 
His meaning is transparent, his language is 
graceful, his illustrations are striking, Amid 
all his wealth of illustration not a word is 
wasted. He can sketch you a musical portrait 
in a sentence, and half a dozen lines are enough 
for the picture of an opera. His one defect 
is the defect of his school. When point is 
always coming to the front, accuracy has some- 








*“ Un siécle de musique francaise.” Par Camille Bellaigue. 
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times to take a back seat. . So it is with Sainte. 
Beuve, with Taine, with Pougin, and 50. jt js 
with M.,Bejlaigue. His outlines are too clear, 
and it is necessary to smooth’ over the sha 
edges to give the picture the indefiniteness of 
things as they exist. , But this we must leave 
to the perspicuous reader. 

The picture of a Century of French Music 
occupies about one-half of the book. We regret 
that space does not permit us to do more than 
refer to the shorter sketches. which fill the re. 
mainder. The titles, are sufficiently tempting 
— Heine’s- Poems, Robert. Schumann, the 
Bohemian Choirs of Moscow, Mors et Vita. _, 

It is on the Century of French Music that M, 
Bellaigue has lavished his stores of wit and 
learning. In the story ofa hundred years of 
music in France the most striking feature is 
the extraordinary vitality of the opéra comique, 
The opéra comique—need we warn our readers 
against confusing it with comic opera? —is 
essentially French in its light elegance and its 
sparkling brilliancy. It is in accordance with 
the spirit of the national genius, and its develop- 
ment in these hundred years has been free from 
the influence of foreign art. Thus we need not 
be surprised to find that it is the history of the 
opéra comique which M. Bellaigue means by 
his “ Century of French Music.” 

The story as told by M. Bellaigue is fascinat- 
ing throughout. We may, however, specially 
mention a brilliant and exhaustive account of 

-“Carmen ;” and we reproduce the following 
striking silhouette of the objects and character- 
istics of French art. 

The opéra comique enables us to link the present 
with the past. The chain looks weak enough, but 
follow it up, and you will find it a sure guide. | Itis 


not heavy, and it does not bruise the hand. Is this : 


delicate chain broken at last? There are many who 
think so, and rejoice thereat. ‘‘ We must have done,” 
they say, ‘‘with these old chansons.” Besides, the 
ephemeral success of a recent invention already 
abandoned, the operetta, could do nothing to revive 
the opéra comique. But it is not from this source 
that any help could be expected, if the opéra comique 
were really in danger. The operetta soon dis- 
appointed even the faint hopes it raised on its intro- 
duction. Neat at first and almost elegant, it seemed 
to promise a return to the early days of the opéra 
comique. But the tone was soon lowered, and the 
operetta degenerated into vulgarity and even grossness. 
There is less talk about the operetta nowadays, and, 
before long, we may perhaps have ceased to talk 
about it all. Triviality and caricature have killed it, 
What we have to do is not to revive the operetta, 
but to hold fast by the opéra comique. Once more 
let me say that the opéra comique does not impose on 
its disciples either a disavowal of the present or @ 
renunciation of the future. It is the most supple of 
all forms of music, and its adaptability is shown in its 
history. We see it witty and sentimental with the 
composers of the eighteenth century; touching with 
Boieldieu; romanticwith Hérold ; fluent and just a trifle 
common with Auber; noisy and extravagant with a 
composer too strong for it, Meyerbeer ; finally restored 
to its true proportions by our own contemporanies. 
It marches with the times, and adopts reforms ant 
goes. Throughout the long list from Monsigny 
‘‘ Déserteur” (1769) down to Bizet’s ‘ Conan 
(1875), the opéra comique has changed while remain- 
ing essentially the same; it has been transfo 
without losing its identity. We find in it, throughout 
its history, its native beauties and its national qualities; 
clearness, taste, and proportion, Ever temperate, ever 
free from extravagance, it has given our country 
among its harmonious neighbours, Germany ‘ 
Italy, a position which may be more modest, but 
equally legitimate and equally secure. 
pee not wakiip eee our subject. The opéra 
comique is on a lower level than the great lofty 
forms of the symphony and the opera, those wn 
summits on which the muse of Germany is for of 
enthroned, We have neyer shad a eat 
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for us by two strangers, Rossini and 
Our work is the opéra comique ; it is 
our only work, but we have. done it well. Germany 
envies our ease, Italy our dignity. Germany’s hand 
is too heavy, Italy’s too light for those close-woven 
‘et flexible webs which form our canvas, Germany 
has lost the secret of grace and freedom ; day by day 
she grows stiffer, and she is fast becoming too dignified 
tounbend. Italy was once severe enough in the days 
when she set the nations the example of song; but she 
soon changed her tone.; Her voice was too ready and 
her ear too easily tickled’ with her inexhaustible melody. 
She has fallen into vulgarity, if not to a still lower 
depth. But she has kept the gift of laughter, that hearty 
laughter which resounds in ‘*Il Barbiére” or ‘‘ La 
Cenerentola.” The genius of ‘Ttalian art, the flexi- 
bility of Italian voices, the spirit of Italian comedians, 
even the syllabic resources of a language which is 
comical and caressing by turns, all conduce to that 
rollicking, Homeric fun which explodes every now 
and then in the finale of some opéra bouffe, that fun 
which we associate with the name of Rossini. 

Of this rollicking fun we know nothing. French 
masic has always fought shy of excess either in joy or 
in sorrow. A sense of proportion is, indeed, its chief 
merit, and if it, only retain this quality, its future 
cannot but be successful, 
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it of FORMER member of the Philharmonic 
wing Orchestra in New York has published 
cter- in the German papers the following 
account of music in America. The 
eaeat writer is certainly loyal to his chief, but we may 
, but say that it would be difficult to exaggerate the 
It is value of the work which Theodore Thomas has. 
, this » done. The veteran conductor is still as popular 
who as ever, and only a month ago he was. re- 
one,” elected to the conductorship of the Philharmonic 
» the Concerts for next season, with a triumphant 
ready majority over his opponent, Anton Seidl, the 
itl conductor of the German opera in New 
+ ay York, 
nique 
dis- Returning to Germany after a long stay in America, 
intro- I observed, like many others of my countrymen under 
emed similar circumstances, that people in Germany are 
opéra singularly ill-informed on American matters. This 
d the is all the more surprising, because now-a-days, in 
NESS. Germany there is hardly any one-but has near friends 
and, or relatives in America, and who is not. in corre- 
- talk spondence with one or several places in the United 
d it, States, And if it is true in other respects, very much 
retta, more does the observation hold good in regard to 
more musical matters., What astonished and incredulous 
se on faces I have seen, when often, at some very ordinary 
or a performances, I have failed to fall into the rapture 
ile of becoming in one returning from the distant wild West 
in its and its uncivilised inhabitants! Perhaps the follow- 
h the ing sketches, which have at any rate the merit of 
with truth, may in some degree contribute to spread better 
trifle information on the subject. Perhaps rct, however, 
vith a for I have also found that my simple narrations were 
tored frequently not believed, or made no impression, whilst 
aries, the Startling monstrosities of a reporter’s fancy run 
ant not, were carefully preserved and narrated, with 
igny $ astonishment and horror, but without any doubt. 
men The Americans are fond of music to an‘extra- 
main ordinary degree, There is scarcely a better letter of 
med tecommendation for a young man out there than to 
ghout ‘ay that he is musical, and it is surprising what 
lities 5 ‘acrifices individuals often impose upon themselves 
, ever Morder to bring about or even to take part’ in con- 
| cert and opera performances, Most of the American 
} . cities are indebted to: this musical enthusiasm of 
but their inhabitants, for spacious, luxuriously-appointed 
opera-houses and concert-rooms; and the number even 
Se schools, often richly endowed and provided 
lofty every imaginable ‘requisite, is not small. That 
pnd are not for the most part capable of such per- 
ie of £ as the German ‘schools, at least up to the 
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music in America is chiefly in the hands of women. 
It must be observed, however, that there is a move- 
ment for the better in this respect; and as no pains 
are spared to obtain from the whole world the best 
of teachers, success in this department will ‘not be 
wanting. 

As in everything that pertains to art in America, ‘so 
also in music, and especially in concert performances, 
their rise and progress are of extremely recent date. 
The twenty years that have elapsed since the. close of 
the Civil War have ripened and formed the whole with 
truly American rapidity. And yet it is no hot-house 
plant, but a mighty tree, which, though grown 
up in a short time, cannot only bid defiance to the 
storms, but affords, moreover, protection and shade to 
the smaller and weaker plants of chamber and house 
music, in order at the same time to secure its own 
prosperous development. Now» the husbandman 
and planter of this mighty tree is a single man; who 
has been so associated with the whole development 
of music in the United States, that he may be said to 
have been the creator and founder of musical life 
there, as well as the former and cultivator of the taste 
of the masses. So’ great is his success, that to-day in 
many places trivial and bad music is rejected, and 
the public is content only with the greatest and best 
which our great masters have produced. This man 
we may with pride call a German, although ‘fortu- 
nately he went over as a child, and American energy 
and enterprise have thus been nurtured in him.’ But 
in his art-ideal, in his reverence and regard for the 
purest and highest that animates the human breast, 
he has remained wholly and entirely a German, and 
neither money-making nor popular success has ever 
been able to divert him even by a hair’s breadth from 
the path to the lofty aim which he has set before him. 
This man is Zheodore Thomas. 

Up to the time indicated above, musical events were 
confined to isolated concerts and opera undertakings, 
attended often with very doubtful results, although 
generally with great pecuniary success. It was 
almost always a star of the first magnitude brought 
over from Europe, executant virtuosi or singers. In 
order to make it possible to bring them forward, very 
indifferent performers, both vocal and instrumental, 
had to be engaged in conjunction with them; and 
after the first triumphs in New York they were con- 
ducted in great haste through the various cities of 
the Union, with the object of realizing the largest 
possible amount of money in the shortest possible 
time. 

In New York, indeed, besides the English theatres, 
there was the Philharmonic Society, a union ‘of 
orchestral musicians, who, however, in reality con- 
fined themselvesto the symphonies of Haydn, Mozart, 
and, on great occasions, Beethoven. 

In the other cities excellent orchestras were col- 
lected as occasion required for united concerts, to fall 
back into their constituent elements after the repre- 
sentations were over. Then Theodore Thomas, who 
had already gained a reputation as a violinist and an 
organizer of concerts, founded his orchestra with the 
view of awakening and forming the taste of the public 
by means of better performances of popular music, 
and also of that of a higher character, modern music 
especially. His exertions soon found an enthusiastic 
reception with the cultivated. The programmes were 
designed with great foresight. At the first com- 
mencement there were symphony-concerts at regular 
short. intervals, withintervening popular concerts 
every night, Then came summer concerts,’ given 
every night in some open-air pleasure ground, 
with two evenings’ in the week reserved for pro- 
ductions of a higher style. Later on the 
orchestra brought together in this manner was 
taken on extended concert tours through all the 
States of the Union, and nothing but experience 
will enable one to conceive what an enormous 
revolution in general opinion was produced. ' The 
pecuniary results, compared with the undertakings of 
the old style, were at first never brilliant, and it 
needed. the whole energy of the man of genius, con- 
scious himself of the right way, not to grow weary 
amidst these exertions. Once circumstances com- 
pelled him to interrupt this activity. In order to 
recover himself financially, he accepted the splendidly 
endowed post of Director of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
toire. But although hd might have worked on here 








in quiet and in the most desirable outward circum- 
stances, yet the circle in which his activity was con- 
fined was too narrow, and he again returned to New 
York, and to his delighted orchestra and public. In 
Cincinnati he had only the direction of the famous 
biennial musical festival, of which we shall speak pre- 
sently. From this time dates the Thomas Orchestra, 
which has since become so celebrated, and to-day 
occupies so high a position. . 

‘The writer of this article has led a stirring artistic 
life, and has learnt to know the greatest and best of 
the European orchestras as guest at some concerts and 
participator at others. He may thus allow himself to 
judge; and the reader need not consider it exagger- 
ated if he assures them that, in composition and _per- 
formance, qualitative and quantitative, the Thomas 
Orchestra in reality merits the title which the Ameri- 
cans by preference give it; of the ‘‘ orchestra unrivalled 
in the world.” And what most of all strikes the con- 
noisseur is the absence of all sensationalism. Respect 
for the composer is the supreme law, and absolute 
purity,.euphony, and subordination of the individual 
are required. Beethoven never found for his com- 
positions a more deeply impressive interpreter, and 
Haydn and Mozart appear in their entire loveliness, 
humour, and naiveté. When I add that justice is 
done to Wagner, Liszt, and Berlioz in the noblest 
manner, one ‘may form some idex of the versatile 
genius of this conductor. I have played with Joh. 
Strauss in Vienna and St. Petersburg, but the gayest 
and most piquant renderings of his waltzes I have 
heard in America. Individual virtuoso performances, 
such as are only rarely given, as, for example, the 
“*Septett” from Beethoven, with the ‘‘Cadenza,” the 
** Traumerei” of Schumann, or the “ Friihlingslied ” 
of Mendelssohn awaken frantic applause, and rightly 
so in these, as in the general performances ; for the 
movement of this great body is as if animated by one 
soul. Let me be permitted to go into some details, 
The Thomas Orchestra consists, according to circum- 
stances, of three different organizations ;—(1) The 
small travelling orchestra, which especially visits the 
smaller cities-of the West and East, consists usually 
of from sixty to seventy members, i.e, of a quartett 
of some thirty-six string instruments, with the full 
necessary complement of wind and percussion instru- 
ments. This orchestra, which has played together 
for years, and follows the slightest signs and indica- 
tions of the conductor, consists wholly of artistes, any 
of whom might appear at any moment as soloist in 
any concert hall, One can scarcely conceive the 
technical skill and power of work of this body with- 
out having heard them. When I say that from the 
24th April to the 28th June of the tour in 1884, sixty- 
¢ight morning and evening concerts were given in the 
various cities of’ the Union from Kansas City’ and 
Cedar Rapids to Montreal and Boston, there will be 
no doubt at least as to their power of work, Quite 
different is the composition of the organization for the 
great symphony concerts and orchestra concerts in 
New York, Brooklyn, Boston, and Philadelphia. 
For these the best musicians of New York are added, 
who, partly because filling other posts ag teachers, 
directors of societies, etc., do not participate in the 
greater tours, and for the most part form the nucleus 
of the Philharmonic Society of New York, 

This great Thomas Orchestra has about 150 
members, and is made up in the following propor- 
tions :—20 first and 20 second violins, 14 violas, 14 
’celli, and 14 double basses (thus making 72 strings) ; 
then 4 harps, 3 flutes and 1 piccolo, 4 hautboys, 
1 English horn, 4 clarionets, 1 bass clarionet, 4 
bassoons, 1 contrafagotto, 8 horns, 3 trumpets, 4 
trombones, 1 tuba, 2 pairs of kettle-drums, great and 
small drums, cymbals, triangle. Besides this, should 
it on any occasion appear necessary or even desirable, 
the wind instruments are still further strengthened, 
that they may be able to come in at particular 
passages against the powerful strings. These special 
instruments have specially arranged parts, and only 
intervene when they are required. I shall never 
forget the impression made upon me in the first 
period of my stay at New York, on an occasion 
on which I was not myself engaged, by Beethoven’s 
symphony in C flat, with this increased wind power. 

I, an old hardened musician, was moved most 
deeply, and the public forgot at first to applaud, to 
burst out a moment afterwards in a storm of applause. 
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And I have often met with such scenes; Liszt and 

Wagner's creations generally aroused such unbounded 

enthusiasm. Certainly I have never heard such per- | 
formances of these works, and I can quite conceive 

that the public should be so carried away. Absolutely 

colossal is the scale of the third combination for the | 
great Music Festivals in the great cities of New York, 

Cincinnati, Chicago, and Boston. Thus the choir at | 
the Music Festival in New York in the year 1882 | 
consisted of nearly 3000 singers, and the orchestra 

was of the following enormous dimensions :—5o first 

and 50 second violins, 36 violas, 36 ’cellos, 40 double | 
basses, 6 harps, 6 flutes, 2 piccolos, 6 hautboys, 

2 English horns, 6 clarionets, 2 bass clarionets, 6 

bassoons and 2 contrafagotti, 9 horns, 8 saxhorns, 

6 cornets, 4 trumpets, 1 bass trumpet, 6 tenor trom- 

bones, 2 bass trombones, 2 tubas, 4 pairs of kettle- 

drums, 2 great and 2 little drums, 2 pairs of cymbals, 

and 2 triangles. The auditorium of the place where the | 
concert was held would hold comfortably about 12,000 | 
people. So good are the acoustic properties of the 

place, that the voices of the soloists told with complete 

effect (Madame Materna gained her greatest triumphs | 
there), and some idea may therefore be formed of the | 
effect of these masses. Let me be allowed to linger a 
little over this festival, which may be regarded as a 
representative of the association as it often afterwards | 
appeared. In Cincinnati, such a Music Festival was 
celebrated every two years, and even if choir and 
orchestra do not reach the number of those of New 
York, yet they come near it; and as the place at 
which the festival is held contains only 7000, the 
effect is the same. The soloists of the New York 
festival of 1882 were: Sopranos—Madame Friedrich 
Materna, Madame Etelka Gerster, Aline Osgood, 
Hattie Schell, and Amalie Wurmb ; 4/tos—Louise 
Cary, Emily Wynant, Antonia Henne; Zenors— 
Italo Campanini, William Candidus, Theodore Tedt ; 
Basses — Signor Galassi, Georg Henschel, Franz 
Remmertz, Oskar Stein, and Myron Whitney. The 
great organ was played by Dudley Buck. The choir 
numbered, it is said, nearly 3000, and the orchestra 
300. There were, as at all great Music Festivals, 
four evening and three afternoon concerts, and the 
programmes were as follows :—- First 
‘Kine feste Burg,” cantata by 
Bach; ‘‘Jupiter” Symphony of Mozart, Aria from 
‘* Fidelio” sung by Madame Materna, and the 
Utrecht ‘‘Jubilate’”” of Handel. Second evening 
concert-——C flat Symphony and ‘ Missa Solennis” of 
Beethoven, ‘Third evening concert—Handel’s ‘ Israel 
in Egypt.” Fourth evening concert—-Dante Symphony, 
with chorus of women, by Liszt; scene from Rubin- 
stein’s ** Damon,” sung by Madame Gerster, the 
‘Fall of Troy,” by Berlioz, and the third act of the 
‘* Meister-Singer.”” In the intervening three afternoon 
concerts the programmes are of a lighter charactet, 
although no less interesting ; solos of artistes, over- 
tures, selections for singers and orchestra from 
Wagner’s and other operas, also symphonies of a | 
lighter character, and other orchestral pieces, offer 
more change and variety from the more serious even- 
ing programmes ; one of the matinces was exclusively 
Wagnerian, and another devoted only to Italian 
music from Corelli to Verdi. 

In quality, also, the performances at these great 
festivals far surpass what is usually heard on such 
occasions. ‘The equally large English representations 
do not equal them in precision, fulness of tone and 
euphony ; and the enthusiastic eagerness with which 
they are received by the American public, animates 
the artistes in a high degree, so that they use all their 
endeavours to keep on the same high level with the 
general performance. What will always tend to the 
advantage of Mr. Thomas's undertakings is, that 
under this leader the whole fersonne/ has continually 
the impression that it is doing something for art and 
is not working for personal aims. This impression is 
retained, because, without regard to pecuniary sac- 
rifice or personal labour, the aim is to reach what is 
highest and most perfect. There is no replacing of a 
third or fourth voice, or of a rare instrument, by some- 
thing approaching to it; precisely as the composer 
has written the piece so is it performed. 

For all musical instruments, there are here the best 
performers that I have ever come across, and Theo- 
dore Thomas has the invaluable capacity for finding 
them out and combining them into une simple whole. 
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It happened that several otherwisg distinguished per- 
formers, especially among those op wind instruments, 
were dismissed because the quality of their tone or 
their manner of playing could not be made to agree as 
he wished with that of the general body. So also the 
percussion instruments were managed by him with a 
carefulness and a propriety of sound that is seldom 
heard, and I was myself often much surprised by their 
effect. Especially did he endeavour, in opposition to 
the prevailing ‘‘ starring system,” to secure good 
general performances, and to bring them into recogni- 
tion. He did actually raise them to such a degree of 
perfection, that even the most distinguished European 
celebrities could only with exertion maintain them- 
selves at an equal height and gain equal recognition. 
Wherever we went, public and critics spoke with one 
accord of the distinguished choir and orchestra, which 
they had never attended to before, and had regarded 
only as a necessary, unacceptable, and tedious addi- 
tion to the solo pieces. 

This brings me back again to the influence exer- 
cised by this man upon the musical sense, the musical 
taste, and, above all, on the musical life of the Union. 
We have all rejoiced at the success of German opera 


| there, which, under other directors, has obtained such 


recognition and such success. But whoever thinks 
that this would have been possible without Theodore 
Thomas, is vastly mistaken. I was ear-witness how, 
at our concert representations of Wagnerian opera 
with Materna, Winckelmann and Scaria, the culti- 
vated dilettanti desired now to see these works on 
the stage also. In order to understand the success of 
German opera, we must represent to ourselves how 
formerly the de/ canto of the Italians ruled the 
répertoire, how virtuoso performances only were given, 
especially in singing, in which the Italians to-day still 
far surpass us. At first others have reaped the fruits 
of these years of protracted work, but the perform- 
ances of American opera in the last season, when 
under Thomas’s direction, the works of our German 
composers, such as Gluck and others, were produced 
in a perfection never before seen, will convince the 
public that the man who has always brought before 
them only absolute completeness will do so in the 
future, and will bring forward the operas of Mozart, 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Fidelio,’”? Wagner’s dramas in music 
and other tone-creations, which form the pride of 
Germany. With him it will not fail. Long ago she 
laid down his position to the representative of the 
New York Herald on the occasion of a personal dis- 
sension in the American Opera Company. He says: 
‘*T am firmly resolved to oppose to the utmost the 
chicaneries of the starring system. If an undertaking 
like that of the American Opera Company had to 
depend on the caprices of an individual man or 
woman, it would be better to give it up at once. I 
think I have a right to speak of good discipline and 





to require it, for I demand of others only what I most | 


conscientiously observed myself. No one has ever 


seen me come a minute late to rehearsal or perform- | 


| ance; never have I allowed myself the least liberty 


which I should have been obliged to refuse to another. | 


I insist upon equal discipline for all, and grant all the 
same rights, myself included. If the members of our | 
institution wish to obtain the same success, they also i 
can obtain it only in one way, which is the secret of 
success in all opera; undertakings—They must love 
Art above everything, and respect each other.” 
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THE Chicago Morning News has discovered 
that the want of the age is Condensed Music. 
The Philistinism of the following little extract 
at first sends a cold shiver down the spinal 
cord, but we must be blind indeed if we fail to 





catch before long the twinkle in the editorial 
eye. 


There isa general belief that the mistake made by the mana- 
gers of the symphony concert in Central Music Hall night before 
last was in opening the concert with Beethoven's “ Eroica” 
instead of making it the last number on the programme, We 
incline to the opinion, however, that in putting the symphony 
last, the managers complied with the very first requirement of 

ic iti This i is to the effect that | 





you must not kill all your people off in the first act. 


There doubtless are a small number of worthy people 
enjoy these old symphonies that are being dragged out 
oblivion by glass-eyed Teutons from Boston. It may argue g 
very low grade of intellectuality, spirituality, or whatsoever you 
may be pleased to call it, but we must confess in all candour 
that, much as we revere Mr, Beethoven's memory, we do not 
fancy having fifty-five minute chunks of his musty opi hurled at 
us, It isa marvel to us that in these progressive times such 
leaders as Thomas and Gericke do not respond to the popular 
demand by providing the public with symphonies in the nut- 
shell. We have condensations in every line except music; even 
literature is being boiled down, because in these times 
people demand a literature which they can read while they run, 
We have condensed milk, condensed meats, condensed wines— 
condensed everything but music. What a joyous shout would 
go up if Thomas or Gericke would only prepare and announce 
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What Chicago demands, and what every enterprising and 
intelligent community needs, is the highest class of music on 
the ‘‘all-the-news-for-two-cents” principle. Blanket-sheet con- 
certizing must go! 

Now here was this concert night before -last ; two hours and 
a half to five numbers! Suppose we figure a little on this 
subject : . 

EXHIBIT A—SYMPHONY 






Total number of minutes ..........seeseseecsoesscsscees + 150 

Total number of pieces..... 0. .ecsceescceverseees ere | 

Minutes to each piece ........eseseeseeees owoeese ceeee 30 
EXHIBIT B—TRADE. 

Total number of minutes ...........+65 iby TE 4 dite go veel go 

Hog-slaughtering capacity per minute .............+0. “33 

Total killing .......eccccccccceveues gGncuee cedicteece 450 


Figures will not lie, because (as was the reason with George) 
they cannot. And figures prove to us that in the time con- 
sumed by five symphonic numbers, the startling number of 450 
hogs could be (and are daily) slaughtered, scraped, disembo' 
hewn, and packed. While forty or fifty able-bodied f 
are discoursing Beethoven's rambling “‘Eroica,” it were 
sible to despatch and to dress a car-load of as fine beeves as‘ 
hailed from Texas ; and the performance of the ‘‘ Sakuntala” 
overture might be regarded as a virtual loss of as much time as 
would be required for the beheading, skinning, and dismember- 
ing of 200 head of sheep. ; ; 

These comparisons have probably never occurred to Mr 
Thomas or to Mr. Gericke, but they are urged by the patrons 
of music in Chicago, and therefore they must needs be recog- 






nised by the caterers to popular tastes. Chicago society has , 


been founded upon industry, and the culture which she now 
boasts is conserved only by the strictest attention to business. 
Nothing is more criminal hereabouts than a waste of time, and 
it is no wonder then that the créme de la créme of our ¢lite lift 
up their hands and groan when they discover that it takes as 
long to play a classic symphony as it does to slaughter a car 
load of Missouri razor-backs or an invoice of prairie-racers from 
Kansas. 
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(Lied ohne Worte of Mendelssohn, No. 43.) 


Ln the stillness of the summer lanes, 
Clotted leaves ave damp with thunder-rains, 
Lily-odours float while twilight wanes. 


Deepened drifts of darkness slide along,— 
Scarlet Day that was so hot and strong, 
Now is fading like an ended song. 


Through the silence, like a far-off bird, 
Your soul calls to mine—no voice nor word 
Audible on the night—yet I have heard 


Sighing, not alone because of you ; 
Yearning, hoping, fearing, as we two 
In the days agone were wont to do. 


Could I put my soul in your soul's stead, 
And receive the storms that bow your head, 
Give you all my joys, now yours are dead! 


Could I only daily meet and take 
Every ache and anguish for your sake,— ; 
Save your heart one pang, though my heart break: 


But I cannot help, nor soothe, nor bless, 
Dizzy with the sense of your distress, 
And, with depth of passion, passionless,— 


Jmpotent to aid you, hearf's-delight ! 
Long ago the sun sank, and my sight 
Beats aguinst the illimitable night. 

M. G. GILLINGTOS 
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III. 
CHOPIN IN PARIS, 


T was not a difficult task for Chopin to gain his 
livelihood ; he gave lessons, and was soon in 
great demand as a master, receiving princely 
fees, especially from his countrymen. At 

first, however, the daily cares of life were not spared 
him, and he was obliged, even as in Vienna, to ask 
his parents for assistance. Only after his introduction 
to Rothschild, by the Prince Anton Radziwill, he 
obtained several pupils, and was soon in great demand 
as piano-teacher, receiving 20 francs.per lesson. 

All the European celebrities then in Paris used 
to meet in Chopin’s salon. One of these soirees is 
described by his friend Liszt as follows :—‘‘ Although 
he (Chopin), in a noticeable manner, avoided society, 
he played the part of host in his own house in the 
most charming manner. He did not apparently give 
special attention to every single guest, but nevertheless 
succeeded in providing for every one just that occupa- 
tion which seemed most desirable; showing to all 
the most exquisite politeness and willingness to 
serve, A tendency to act the misanthrope had 
sometimes to be resisted before Chopin could be 
brought to open his doors and his piano to those 
who as real friends could allow themselves to press 
him. More than one of us, who were present on 
such occasions, will remember that first soiree at his 
home in the Chaussée d’Antin, improvised in spite of 
his resistance. His room was illuminated only by a 
few wax candles placed around one of those pianos 
by Pleyel, which he particularly liked on account of 
their rather muffled, silvery-bright tone, and their easy 
touch, enabling him to bring forth sounds which 
seemed to come from one of those harmonicas 
peculiar to romantic Germany; I mean those in- 
geniously-constructed glass and water harmonicas. 
In the semi-darkness could be-noticed a piece of 
funiture covered by a light-coloured cloth. The 
light, concentrated round the piano, fell on the 
ground. One single picture, that of a pianist and 
sympathizing, admiring friend, seemed to be con- 
stantly listening to that stream of tones, rising and 
falling, sighing, growling, and murmuring. It was a 
mirror, reflecting the beautiful oval countenance and 
silken locks of Chopin, thus doubling for us his 
lovely presence. Around the piano were gathered 
several men of extraordinary fame. Heinrich Heine, 


_ the melancholy humorist, who listened with interest 


4s compatriot, to those wondrous tales which Chopin 
‘old him about the mysterious realm ‘of sounds, 
through which his imagination also had roamed, and 
in whose lovely vales he also had wandered. Chopin 
‘and Heine understood each other without words, con- 
versing in sounds; and the musician answered, in 
surprising melodies, the poet’s whispered questions 
about those unexplored regions from whence there is 
fo returning, 
“Sitting at Heine’s side on that evening was 
Meyerbeer, on whom all words of praise have long 
exhausted, He, the creator of cyclopean 
nies, spent hours at Chopin’s house, to have 
the delightful treat of following the detail of those 
arabesques, in which Chopin enveloped his melo- 
Pers thoughts as with a transparent veil. A little 
urther off sat Adolphe Nourrit, that noble artist, 
Pasionate yet lascetic, serving his art with pure 
and enthusiastic worship, only recognising and con- 
templating it in its many revelations as a sacred 
petuacle, ‘whose beauty is the light of truth.’ 
ttdinand Hiller was also there, at whose house we 
hawealy met Eugéne Delagroix remained silent 
teflecting before the visions which filled the air, 
and whose rustling we could almost hear. The aged 
“emcewicz, apparently the nearest of all the com- 
May to the grave, was listening eagerly to those 
ae melodies which Chopin transformed for 
the only remaining witness of long past times, 
4 dramatic representations ; like the popular texts 
‘the Polish bard, the clang of arms, the song of 
"élory, the festive hymns, the wails of the prisoners, 
about the fallen warriors, took almost 





living shape under his fingers. They recalled that 
long series of glorious deeds,. the victories, the kings, 
queens, and hetmans . . . and the old man, thinking 
the present only a dream, believed them to have risen 
from their graves, so full of life were those fancy- 
pictures of music. . > 

‘* Apart from all the rest, gloomy and silent, against 
the flickering light. of the candles, could be seen the 
immovable silhouette of Mickiewicz. To this Dante 
of the north, the bread of exile was indeed bitter ; its 
path steep and toilsome. Reposing in an arm-chair, 
her elbow resting on its arm, sat Madame George 
Sand, absorbed in eager attention.” 

Thus does Liszt enumerate the celebrities who 
listened on those evenings to the wonderful tone- 
pictures poured forth from the soul of the elegiac 
young Pole. . Paris was then the centre of all the 
great minds in art and science who felt drawn 
together according to the laws of spiritual attraction, 
and held friendly intercourse. _ It -was truly the 
metropolis of cosmopolitan intelligence. Homeless 
Poles, exiled Germans, Italians, men and women of 
all the civilised nations, here tried to forget their 
lost homes. How greatly such interchange of ideas 
may influence the poet, the thinker, and the artist, 
only he can estimate who has been stimulated to 
creative activity by similar experience. 

Although Chopin’s financial condition became more 
secure, and even brilliant, by the fees he received 
for his compositions and numerous lessons, he 
suffered unutterably by the separation from his dearly- 
loved Constance, his family, and his dear country. 
Neither the most brilliant festivities in the salons of 
the aristocracy, nor the most animated gathering of 
great minds, could soothe the sorrow of absence. 
They were only temporary diversions; at home in 
his solitary rooms his grief would overpower him, and 
he found relief only in bitter tears. Often a gnawing 
longing would force him to decide on returning, but 
the iron hand of fate was stronger than he. He was 
to remain in homeless exile, to battle with stern life, 
and to eat his bread with tears. 

The most painful experience to a man with ideal 
notions and a faithful heart, is disillusion in love. 
Three times Chopin loved: unhappily, three times 
he suffered the bitterest pain. We may safely assert 
that this and the parting from his cotntry, were 
the reasons of his early death. Several letters to a 
friend written during this unhappy time, show us the 
artist in a frame of mind bordering on despair. His 
melancholy caused him sometimes to see visions which 
pursued him by day and night. 

As already stated, Chopin was one of those tenderly 
organized beings—more soul than body—whose phy- 
sical substance is so preyed upon by their unceasing 
mental activity, that any disturbance of mind 
easily destroys the body. When only a youth, he 
found in Warsaw the ideal of his young love, in 
Constance X., who had attracted him so forcibly by 
her singing, which was full of feeling. But the part- 
ing from his country and the want of sufficient means 
prevented Chopin from making her his own. She 
married some one élse in after years. Anger and 
despair threw Chopin on a bed of illness. _ After his 
recovery he became acquainted with another Polish 
lady in Paris, and fell in love with her, They became 
engaged, and he entered a fool’s paradise, anticipating 
an existence of happy love in marriage. Once more 
he was bitterly disappointed ! The faithless one pre- 
ferred to marry a count, and gave up the artist: to 
despair. Henceforth he hated the female sex, and 
thought all women fickle and false. 

Except for these meetings of which we have spoken, 
Chopin lived a solitary and retired life, only occu- 
pying himself with his beloved art. His time was 
taken up. with composing and giving lessons, more 
than was good for his delicate constitution. His 
health, far from robust, was further undermined by 
constant thoughts of death, ‘ 

One of the most important incidents in his life w: 
his acquaintance with the celebrated novelist, George 
Sand, who was so much attracted by his melodious 
creations and his fame, that she endeavoured to enter 
into nearer relations with him in 1836, Her 
enthusiastic admiration for the young artist soon’ gave 
place to passionate love, which was returned by 
Chopin in a still greater degree, after he had first, 
shown an inexplicable aversion and reserve, The 








young happiness of this tender. love was interrupted 
within the year by an iliness which attacked Chopin. 
For what happiness is lasting here below? what cup 
of joy is without bitterness? tears of regret are all 
that remains of every happiness on earth, 

The young and delicate artist was attacked by a 
pulmonary complaint, and the doctors advised him to 
pass the winter in the mild air of the South. .The 
island Majorca, with its warm climate and its gentle, 
cool sea-breezes, seemed the most suitable place for 
the invalid ; and Chopin, although so ill that he had to 
be carried, determined to go there. 

George Sand esteemed herself only too happy to be 
allowed to accompany and nurse her friend. His 
friends doubted his recovery, and indulged already in 
painful thoughts of an eternal farewell. But Chopin 
revived in breathing the sweet, mild air, under the 
careful nursing of his so dearly-loved friend. This 
solitary island, washed by the blue waves of the 
Mediterranean, shaded by citron groves, harmonized 
so well with his mood. ‘* Was it the climate only” 
(writes Liszt) ‘‘ which recalled him to life? Was it 
not rather life itself, with its many charms? Possibly 
he remained only because he yet wished to live! 
For who can determine where the power of the will 
over the body ends?” 

Madame Sand did not for. a moment quit the couch 
of her sick friend, and displayed such loving care, that 
Chopin adored her as an angel sent for his recovery 
from heaven. When he could again rise from his 
bed, they wandered together through the paradisiacal 
scenes of this beautiful garden upon earth, and revelled 
in such happiness as seldom falls to the lot of mortals, 
The memory of those blissful days never faded from 
Chopin’s heart. They were the rosiest moments of his 
life, allowed bya fate which was to consume him with 
sorrow and grief, 

Refreshed and strengthened, Chopin returned. to 
Paris and resumed his wonted activity. Filled with 
the wonderful impressions made by that exquisite 
scenery, and revived by the bliss of his love, he now 
entered upon a period of most fruitful creative activity. 
He composed numerous works, both large and small ; 
pupils came to.him from-everywhere, and so he again 
overtaxed his strength, His only recreation was a 
short stay in the country during the summer, when he 
used to spend several weeks,on the Rohant estate ; 


but even here he worked yet more diligently, always: 


bringing back several compositions as the fruit of his 
stay. The excitement of composing works which were 
the outcome of his deeply-moved feelings, written, as 
it were, with his heart's blood, necessarily affected and 
weakened his delicate constitution. No wonder, then, 
that in a few years (1840) his old symptoms reappeared. 
The skill of his physician succeeded once more in pre- 
serving the spark of life, although he was unable to 
prevent the decrease of strength. During the winter 
1846-47, he became so much worse that he was unable 
to ascend a staircase on account of his difficulty in 
breathing. His friends again feared for his life, but 
once more he recovered, though only for a short time. 

An event now unhappily occurred which cut off, so 
to speak, the root of his existence,—the rupture with 
his friend Madame Sand. His antipathy towards this 
woman before she had attracted him by he? passion, 
might have been a warningtohim. Inwardly repelled, 
he had at first avoided her as an evilspirit, but ina weak 
moment he was caught by this alluring woman, and 
though she had once saved him from death, and had 
made life beautiful to him for several years, she was 
destined to be his angel of death, and to hasten. him 
rapidly to his grave. 

Madame Sand had enjoyed the honour of being 
called Chopin’s friend, and had lived in close intimacy 
with him ; this was enough for her. The sick friend 
had lost his charm for her; she became indifferent to 
him, and the rupture was complete. While she con- 
soled herself in the arms of others, Chopin was. con- 
sumed by pain and grief. Henceforth only one painful 
thought filled his soul—sorrow for his lost love! He 
had no tie left to bind him to this earth, and he longed 
for death as the sole deliverance from his unspeakable 
sufferings, Bodily pain he had borne for long years 
with quiet and patient resignation, but to mental 
anguish he would and must succumb. Being in such 
a state, life was no longer of any value to him; to be 
consumed in grief and sorrow, to weep bitter tears, 
was his only consolation, 
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Liszt relates, as an eye-witness, that at that crisis 
Chopin was always speaking of Madame Sand. His 
eyes swam in tears whenever he mentioned her name. 
He surrendered himself stedfastly and patiently to 
the bitter memories of past days, stripped of all their 
happy associations. In spite of the endeavours of all 
his friends to turn his thoughts from this subject, he 
always persistently returned to it, as if he wanted to 
destroy his life by the very means which had once 
strengthened and prolonged it, as if he wished to die 
by this deadly poison. ‘To feel himself trembling on 
the verge of death, while contemplating the ruins of 
his lost hopes, was his greatest enjoyment. It was 
vain to try and lead his thoughts to other matters ; 
they would ceaselessly return to the one thing upper- 
most in his mind. And if his tongue was silent, his 
thoughts and dreams remained the same. He often 
exclaimed that the rupture of this friendship of such 
long standing would bring him to the grave. 

On his bed of sickness Chopin was nursed by day 
and night with unremitting care by one of his most 
faithful pupils, named Gutmann, who had been his 
devoted friend for years, and who enjoyed his 
fullest Confidence. At that time it was almost impos- 
sible to recognise him; but in spite of his unspeakable 
bodily and mental sufferings, signs of recovery began 
to appear with the return of spring. He could not 
make up his mind to go to his summer retreat ; it was 
impossible for him to tear himself away from the scene 
of his sorrow ; he remained in Paris, and consequently 
the winter of 1847-48 was marked by a series of 
relapses and rallies. Spring again brought renewed 
strength into his broken constitution, and he began 
to think even of his long-meditated journey to Eng- 
land. ‘This project enlivened him so much that 
he soon felt himself strong enough to undertake the 
journey, and actually set out for London, the city 
he so long had wished to visit. 
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THERE is still some uncertainty about the future of 
the Opéra Comique. ‘The French papers have been 
full of all sorts of plans. One of these little plans 
would have involved the construction of a theatre on 
a new site at a cost of something like half a million, 
This was not received with much enthusiasm by M. 
Spuller, the Minister of the Department of Fine Arts. 
The French Government, like our own, have not got 
many half-millions to throw about just at present. 

* KOK 

THERE has been some talk of establishing the com- 
pany in an existing theatre, and nearly every theatre 
in Paris, great or small, has been suggested. The 
Eden Theatre was latterly well in the running, but, 
owing to its size, it would have been unsuitable with- 
out extensive alterations, The Opéra Comique would 
lose half its charm if transplanted to an enormous 
stage. On the whole, there seems little doubt that 
the Government will adopt the simple expedient of 
rebuilding the theatre on the old site, which is being 
busily cleared, 

* * * 

Tue builders will take at least a year, so a tem- 
porary home has to be found. The performances 
must be resumed at one theatre or another on the Ist 
of September, the date on which the company would 
in the ordinary course reassemble after the holidays, 
Otherwise M. Carvalho will find it very difficult to 
keep his company together. Many of them have 
already received tempting offers from other quarters. 

* * * 

Vexpt’s *‘Otello” is to be performed by the Russian 
opera at St. Petersburg in the coming season. A 
new opera, *‘ Ondine,” by Tschaikowski, is also pro- 
mised, and a M. Boris Scheel will actually have the 
audacity to bring out another version of ‘ Don 
Giovanni,” 

* ok 

“OTELLO” is also included in the répertoire of the 
San Carlo Theatre in Naples. Signor Villani has 
secured the original Otello, Signor Tamagno. Des- 
demona will be represented by Signora Gabbi, who 
took the part in Rome, and Signor Navarrini will 
probably be the Iago. 








THE meeting of the Universal Musical Union this 
year at Cologne may be regarded as a triumph of the 
modern spirit of music. . The Universal Musical 
Union was founded by Liszt and Brendel in 1859, 
and it has always enjoyed the reputation of a musical 
pioneer. The annual festival of the Union has done 
for the music of the advanced school what has been 
done for classical music by the Lower Rhenish 
Festival. When the conservative Dr. Ferdinand 
Hiller held sway at Cologne, the pushing rival of the 
Lower Rhenish Festival would hardly have received 
an invitation to that city. But Dr. Franz Wiillner is 
now in Dr. Hiller’s shoes as Director of the Conser- 
vatoire and the Giirzenich Concerts, and while he 
loyally upholds the ancient renown of the Lower 
Rhenish Festival, Dr. Wiillner has a deep sympathy 
with those musicians whose motto is ‘* Progress.” 

* * * 

THE Festival was held in the Giirzenich Hall from 
the 26th to the 29th June, and on these four days as 
many as six concerts were given. 

* * * 

Liszt was the Honorary President of the Union, 
and it was fitting that the opening day should be 
marked by a commemoration concert. The works 
selected were ‘‘ Angelus,” which was played by the 
Brodsky Quartett, and ‘‘ Saint Elizabeth,” The part 
of Elizabeth was taken by Fraulein Bérs, Madame 
Joachim, Herr Plank, and Herr Ungar were the 


other soloists. 
* * * 


A LARGE number of important works were produced 
at the remaining concerts. Almost every variety of 
music was represented. There were short vocal 
works for solo, chorus, and orchestra, unaccompanied 
cantatas for male voices, symphonies, concertos, over- 
tures, and a varied selection of chamber music. 

* * * 

In this musical Parliament Germany was repre- 
sented by Brahms, Biilow, Bargiel, Robert Franz, 
Cornelius, Schumann, Wagner, and a host of lesser 
stars, Hungary by Liszt and Volkmann, France by 
Berlioz, Italy by Sgambati, Russia by Tschaikowski, 
and England by nobody. 3 

* * * 

THERE is to be a grand International Orpheonic 
Competition at Liege in the first week of September. 
It will be held under the auspices of the Choral 
Society of Liege, who, in honour of their famous 
townsman, call themselves ‘* The Disciples of Grétry.” 

* * * 
VERDI is at Montecatini drinking the waters. 
* * * 

Visirors to Berlin in August and September will 

probably have an opportunity of hearing Lilli Lehmann 


at Kroll’s, 
* * * 


Goop news for holiday-makers. There will be a 
series of special” performances (Mustervorstellun- 
gen) at the Hoftheater in Munich, between the 28th 
of August and the 17th of September. The operatic 
programme includes the names of Mozart, Weber, 
Beethoven, and Wagner, and the drama will be 


| represented by Goéthe, Schiller, Lessing, Kleist, 


Hebbel, and a number of other writers, classic and 


modern. 
* * OK 


THE centenary of the production of ‘* Don 
Giovanni,” on the 29th of October, will be worthily 
celebrated in Mozart’s native city of Salzburg. The 
Mozarteum is organizing a Festival performance, in 
which some of the most distinguished artistes of 
Germany will take part. Vogl, Siehr, Fuchs, 
Madame Materna, and Fraulein Bianchi are included 
in the cast, and Richter will take the baton. 

l * OK Ok 

THE celebration at Berlin will be made to coincide 
with the 500th representation of the opera, and new 
scenery and new dresses will be provided. 

* OK 

JULy has been a busy month at the Conservatoire 
in Paris, The annual examinations, private and 
public, have been going on all month, 

* 1K 

THE Grand Prix de Rome has been won this year 

by M. Charpentier, pupil of M. Massenet. We give 











an account of M, Charpentier in the Special article 
entitled ‘‘Grand Prix de Rome,” which: appears in 
the present issue. bas 

* * % 

THE Jean Reynand Prize of £400 has been 
awarded by the Académie des Beaux Arts to M, 
Paladilhe for his recent opera, ‘‘ Patrie.” 

* * * 

M. VIANESI, the new conductor at the Paris Opé 
took up the baton on the Ist of July. The opera was 
“Les Huguenots,” with Mdlle. Adiny as Valentine, 
and the new conductor received an ovation after the 
scene of the Benediction of the Poignards, | M, 
Vianesi has given up the movable chair used by M. 
Altés, He says he can trust the orchestra without 
always swinging round. to give them the leads! M, 
Vianesi knows how to pay a‘ compliment, which is 
doubtless well deserved. — 

* * 

M. VIANEsI’s predecessor has a grievance against 
Mons, Ritt and Gailhard, which he is going to fight 
out in the law courts. 


. 


* * 


THE event of next season at the Opéra will be the 
production of a new work by M. Salvayre, “La 
Dame de Monsoreau.” Readers of Dumas will know 
the subject. MM. Ritt and Gailhard are going to 
mount ‘ Old Paris” on as complete a scale as “ Old 
London” at the Inventories, Parts have already 
been assigned to the two de Reszkes, Bussy to Jean, 
and Monsoreau to Edouard. 

* * * 

ANOTHER novelty will be ‘‘ Zaire,” an adaptation 
of Voltaire’s tragedy, which is being set to music by 
M. Paul Véronge de la Nux. 

* ok 

S1GNoR Faccio is not a man of his word, It was 
announced last month that he had accepted the 
splendid offer of the conductorship of the Opera in 
Rome. The agreement was made out and ratified by 
the Municipality. All that was wanting was Signor 
Faccio’s signature to the document, but this Signor 
Faccio declined to give. There is naturally great 
indignation in Rome, and although Signor Faccio 
retains for the present his post at La Scala, his 
coquetting with Rome must have somewhat injured 
his position in Milan. 

* OK 

MUNICH and Bayreuth are at loggerheads again. 
The conductor of the Munich opera, Herr Levi, is an 
ardent Wagnerian. He accordingly agreed to con- 
duct the performances of * Parsifal” at next year's 
Festival. But he reckoned without his director, and 
the latter has now refused to give him the necessary 
permission, 

* * 

Bizet’s opera, ‘The Pearl Fishers ” (Leila), which 
we reviewed last month, is growing. in popularity. 
It will be performed next season in Rome and in 
Brussels. 

* * * 

AMONG other attractions of the Brussels season 
will be Goetz’s ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew,” Ponchielli’s 
‘‘Gioconda,” and Léo Delibes’ ‘Le Roi I’a dit. 
These are only the sweets; ‘‘ Siegfried” will repre 
sent the solids, 

* * * 

In the performances of ‘‘The Pearl Fishers ” in 
Rome, the part of Leila will be taken by Malle. 
Jenny Broch, whom we lately heard in London. 

* * * Leahy 

THE young violinist, Teresina Tua, has obtained 
an engagement for 220 concerts in America, to be 
given in two seasons of seven months each, fom 
October 1887 to April 1889. She is to receive 
46000 with all expenses paid ! 

* * . 

RUBINSTEIN has been turning everything upside 
down in the Conservatoire at St. Petersburg: 
seems that everybody was allowed to do ner 
pleased under the régime of the easy-going Davai”. 
Rubinstein was determined to put his foot down, 
and after a struggle he has obtained absolute com 
mand. Prince Tenischeff and Sophie Menter were 
the only irreconcilables, and these have now thrown 
up their appointments. 
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ANTON SIEDL has secured the exclusive right of 
performing Wagner’s Symphony in America. Mr. 
Henschel has, it is believed, obtained the same right 


for England. oe 


DurinG the season of 1886-1887 there were 286 
performances at the Opera in Vienna, The répertoire 
included 71 operas, and 36 composers were repre- 
sented, The success of the season was Nessler’s 
“Trumpeter of Sackingen,” which was played as 


often as 32 times. 
3 * * 


THe production at Munich of Wagner’s early 
opera, ‘* The F airies,” has been postponed until next 


ear. 
y x * Oe 


WuILE Gounod. has been doing homage to Joan 
of Arc at Rheims, a German composer, Herr 
Reznicek, has set to musie ;an adaptation. of Schiller’s 
“Maid of Orleans.” The work found favour with 
Angelo Neumann, and it was recently produced at 
his theatre in Prague. 

wee * * * 

THE new director of La Scala, Signor Lamperti, 
will make ‘‘ Lohengrin ” the feature of next season. 
Among the artistes whom he has engaged are 
Madame Kupfer-Berger (the representative of Elsa 
at Drury Lane), Signor Marconi, and Signor Navar- 
tini, 

* ok 

ANOTHER quartette party has been formed in 
Berlin, under the auspices of Wolff’s Concert Agency. 
The members are all young ladies. Fraulein Soldat 
takes the first violin, Fraulein Tscetschulin, a native 
of Finland, the second, Mdlle. Gabriele Roy, of 
la belle France, the viola, and Miss Campbell, whose 
nationality may be guessed, the ’cello. 

** * 

A SCANDINAVIAN Festival will be held in Copen- 
hagen in 1888, The Choral Union and the University 
Musical Society of Copenhagen will receive as their 
guests the Choral Unions of Stockholm and Chris- 
tiania, the Philharmonic Society of Stockholm, arid 
the University Musical Societies of Lund, Christiania, 
and Upsala. Possibly a deputation may arrive from 
the University of Helsingfors if the Russian authorities 
have no objection. : 

Need we say that the conductor will be Niels 
Gade? 

* * * 

Tue “ Beggar Student” will not make his appear- 
ance in Paris after all, Le Ménestrel explains, 
owng to squabbles between the lessees and the 
owners of the Folies-Dramatiques, at which the 
opera was to be performed. The ‘‘ Beggar Student ” 
Snot a second Lohengrin. The Parisian gamin does 
not look upon Milloecker as his natural enemy as he 
does Wagner. But, be that as it may, Parisians are 
certainly exclusive. How is it that ‘‘ The Mikado ” has 
never been heard in Paris, although it has been so well 
received in Berlin and Vienna ? 

* Ok Ok 

Tue Argentine Republic is going to show that it 
can do more than pack Paysandu ox-tongues. An 
Argentine composer, Senor Ribiero, has written an 
opera, entitled “ Larompeya,” which’ will shortly be 


** * 

THEODORE THOMAS has been re-elected to the post 
f conductor of the Philharmonic Society of New 
York. Of the 51 votes polled, his rival, Anton Seidl, 
oaly obtained 10, 

see 

Tak Eleventh Congress of the American Music 

tachers National Association was held at Indian- 
‘pols in the first week of July. There were several 
‘oneerts and matinées under the conductorship of M. 


Thurber talks about a new season, it would seem to be 
her duty to pay off the debtscontracted during the old 
seasons. The Company managed with great difficulty 
to get back to New York, but the poor members of 
the chorus and the stage employés are said to be now 
near the point of starvation. 





Accidentato. 


MADAME Noropica, of Drury Lane, has, it is 
said, just come into a very large fortune, left by her 
late husband, Mr. Gower (of telephonic fame), who 
went up in a balloon some years ago, and was no 


afterwards heard of. 
* * * 


AT Wimbledon Art College, July 11th, Princess 
Frederica distributed prizes and certificates to the 
students. There were musical and dramatic perform- 
ances, before numerois visitors. Mrs. Kendal gave 
a recitation; Miss Damian sang Cowen’s ‘‘ Tears ;” 
Miss Larkcom, Sullivan’s ‘‘Over the roof;” Mr. 
Hopkins also gave two performances on the piano- 
forte. Prizes were gained by Miss C. Foxley, and 
Miss F. Du Lisle. 

* ok ok 

THE Academy of Music, established by the late 
Madame Sainton Dolby,-—some of whose pupils have 
reached eminence as singers, while a host of amateurs 
have reason to rejoice in her teaching,—is continued 
by her sister, Mrs. Trickett, assisted by a ‘number of: 
experienced professors. 

* * * 

A CONCERT given at Steinway Hall, on Thursday, 
July 7th, gave proof that ladies will have ample 
opportunities of developing their talents at the Hyde 
Park Academy of Music, in Kensington Gardens 
Square. ’ 

* * * 

AT the Buckingham’ Palace Garden Party, the 
Queen sent for Dr. Bridge, and expressed herself as 
having been much pleased with the music at the 
Abbey, which, she said, was ‘* most successful,” ‘* and 
everybody was delighted.” 

* * 

.ON the occasion of the laying the foundation-stone 
in Windsor Park, the musical reception was well 
meant ; but it had its original characteristics, seeing 
that while the childsen of Her Majesty's school began 
to sing the Doxology, the ladies in the horseshoe 
stands took a turn at ‘‘God save the Queen.” As a 
fair mixture of devotion and loyalty in equal parts, 
the result was a curiosity. No harm, however, was 
really done. The discord was not pronounced, and 
so soft and earnest were the voices, that the blend, 
perhaps because it was novel, seemed to be rather 
an agreeable variation upon the routine performance. 

* * * 
KALKBRENNER, the celebrated pianist, was one 
day boasting to Charles Bataille of the antiquity of 
his family, and said, ‘‘ One of my ancestors accom- 
panied Frederick Barbarossa in the Crusades.” 

‘*On the piano?” asked Bataille, sarcastically. 

* OK : 

, AUBER, was noticed entering the cemetery of Pére- 
la-Chaise by two idlers, and he was carrying some 
wreaths of ‘‘immortelles.” ‘* What is he going to do 
with those?” said one. 

‘*Oh! he is paying the premiums on his own life 
assurance,” said the other, wittily. 

* * * 

SiR ARTHUR SULLIVAN conducted the ‘ Golden 
Legend” at Albert Hall on July 13th, for the benefit 
of the Middlesex Hospital. Considering the heat of 
the weather, the attendance was good, and the per- 








“eg 
—o Programmes were carefully selected, American 
uPesers only being represented in the first concert, 
Of the 


old world, . 
* * * 


formance, as before, excellent. 


* * * 
TRUTH says that “Madame Patti is paid £550 


think he might safely have done so, and yet have 
been sure of a large profit; for there is only one 
Madame Patti, and opera-goers will always pay 
extra prices to hear her if sHe appears in interesting 
operas, and is well supported.” 

How a great singer is to be well supported, if such 
terms are exacted, is the riddle propounded to 
impresarios by the Sphynx of the times. 

> * * 

Mr. Aucustus HARRIS ought always -to be as 
well supported by the public as on the first night of 
the ‘‘ Huguenots.” Reasonable prices, and a cast of 
equal proportionate ability, are infinitely preferable 
to high prices, for the purpose of hearing one part 
lifted into prominence by a distinguished singer, and 
all the others dwarfed by mediocrity. 

; * * + 

L. E., in Zhe World, says of Madame Patti’s cold, 
which prevented her singing on the night fixed for 
her second appearance at Her Majesty’s, “I asked 
whether there was a remedy to check it, or a cheque 


to remedy it!” 
* * 


FINLAND isnow added to the list of operatic nations, 
an opera in Finnish having been produced at the 
Alexander Theatre in Helsingfors. The first operatic 
composer of Finland, M. Pacits, is a man of seventy- 
six, but it is to be hoped that younger Finns will 
follow in his footsteps. = 

WE hear that Josef Héfman only practises an hour 
a day. If true, this is to be deplored ; for quiet 
study is essential to make a great player even out of a 
veritable prodigy. 


* # 


* ok 


HERE is a true story of London life—a pretty little 
romance of the pavement. Time, evening; scene, a 
street in Belgravia ; dramatis personx, two wandering 
Italian musicians, one an old white-haired fiddler, 
the other a girl with soft dark eyes, who sang to her 
father’s feeble accompaniment a song of the ‘* Sunny 
South.” Their audience was small, a nursemaid 
with a perambulator, a baker’s boy, and two or three 
street Arabs. Presently.a new-comer arrived on the 
scene, a. gentleman with a certain air of distinction 
about him,: who, supremely indifferent to the 
wonder of the bystanders, approached the musicians, 
and addressing them in their native tongue, took the 
violin in his own hands, and began to, play Raff's 
“*Cavatina.” As the rich notes floated out on the 
air, some ladies looked out of an opposite window, 
and soon became absorbed in the little scene; other 
windows soon had occupants; the audience in the 
street gradually increased, all staring in open-mouthed 
surprise at the well-dressed individual who was 
playing apparently more for his own amusement than 
anything else, and who, having finished the ‘‘ Cava- 
tina,” began a “ Nocturne” of Chopin. This he per- 
formed so delicately and well, that his street audience 
applauded vociferously, and the Italian girl, seizing 
her opportunity, went round with the plate, into 
which fell a ready shower of pence and silver; where- 
upon the stranger, returning the violin to its owner, 
with a smile and a ‘‘ Thank you!” lifted his hat and 
went his way, leaving the poor wanderers to con- 
gratulate themselves on the substantial sum they had 
secured through his means. It now transpires that 
he was no other than the author of ‘‘ Love-Letters of 
a Violinist,” —the ‘‘ Love-Letters Man”—as a lady 

leader of society calls him, and a friend of Robert 

Browning. Eric Mackay, like many of his craft, is 
somewhat eccentric. 

* * 

THERE is a field for the exercise of ingenuity in the 
titles of songs, which have at present a sort of gasp 

about them, as if the writer had reached the extremity 

of his brain power with the last word of the song, 

and had only strength to fling a word or a sigh on 

the title-page. Take the following at hap-hazard : 

— “Lazily,” ‘‘ Propriety,” ‘‘For lack~ of thee,” 

‘‘Hold me to thy soul,” ‘My soul hath spoke to 








the last was intended to give a complete picture | by Mr. Abbey for each performance. Signor Lago | thee!” 
Present state of music in the different countries | could not see his way to offer more: than half the 
gross receipts of Covent Garden per night. Mr. 
Mimase 7 aap Abbey evidently thought he could do better, and 
HURBER’S ill-fated American National | therefore settled with Mr. Mapleson; and I under- 

* Company is at its last gasp. The Mew York | stand that a librarian, who has a certain affection 


* * 
Mr. MAX PAvER, at twenty years of age, is 


appointed head master of the pianoforte classes in 
the Cologne Conservatory. This is a compliment 
from a German institution to a man born and taught 



















Courier points out that before Madame | for the opera-house, guaranteed £650 per night. I | in London. 
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M. Lamoureux has his reward, 
understood by the Parisian gamins, he has at least 
won the regard of Madame Cosima Wagner, who has 
presented him with a splendid édition de luxe of the 
score of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” along with several of Wagner’s 
autograph manuscripts. 


* ok OK 


NIEMANN gave his farewell performance at the 
Berlin Opera in ‘* Tannhauser.” At the close of the 
performance his carriage was escorted by a hundred 
students, shouting as students alone can shout. 


* * * 


MuNKACzy’s celebrated picture ‘‘ Mozart” has 
been sold to General Russell Alger, Governor of the 
State of Michigan, for the sum of 50,000 dollars. 


* * * 


‘* Tus season,” says the Mew York Musical Courter, 
‘Mr. P. S. Gilmore took with him to Manhattan 
Beach five thousand pieces of music. They weighed 
three tons, and were packed in twenty-eight dry- 
goods boxes for shipmen{. To make this library of 
any value, it has to be properly assorted, arranged, 
and indexed, which alone requires the services of two 
men. New music is constantly being added, and to 
copy and arrange this for use requires the labour of 
three to five persons,” 

* ok ok 


THE Opéra-Comique Relief Fund amounts to about 
£25,000. The sum is sufficient to enable the Com- 
mittee to provide for the support of all children whom 
the catastrophe has left orphans. An annual sum 
will be paid until the children attain their majority, 
when they will receive a small capital for their start 
in life. A fund has been set aside for the wants of 
victims who have been incapacitated for work, and 
suitable provision has been made for the payment of 
the employés during the suspension of the perform- 
ances, 

* * 

A VERY curious question has come before the 
French courts. When the original Opéra-Comique 
was built in 1780, the Duc de Choiseul, in whose 
gardens the site was laid, stipulated that he should 
have a private box, communicating by a private stair- 
case with the Hétel de Choiseul. 
was burnt down in 1838, his heirs demanded that a 
box should be assigned to them in the new theatre, 
and they have again made a similar demand, The 
Duchesse de Fitz-James and the Duc de Marmier, in 
whom the Duc de Choiseul’s rights are now vested, 
seem to have the law on their side. But the Govern- 
ment are going to contest the matter, on the ground 
that the box in question has been destroyed. With 
the view of proving the destruction of the box (!) a 
photographer has been sent down to the ruins, and 
the camera will be called as a witness to show that 


If he is mis- | 





WE saw last month that the average life of a 
theatre was twenty-two years, but there is a centen- 
arian theatre at Hermannstadt in Hungary which will 
celebrate next year the hundredth anniversary of its 
erection. 

* * * 

BLOUSES IN THE BoxeEs.—It is well known that 
the doors of the subventioned theatres in Paris are 
thrown open to the public on the 14th of July, the 
day of the National Festival. The following is 
le Ménestrel’s account of the proceedings at the 
Opéra :— 

The performance provided for the subscribers of the 14th of 
July was not without its attractions, “ Patrie,” a novelty, 
almost a first-nighter, to say nothing of the overture to 
“ Masaniello” and “‘ La Marseillaise” by M. Escalais. 

I was struck with the great number of children, poor little 
things! so young and yet so music mad. The little mites 
went quietly to sleep after the first bar of the overture to 
“ Masaniello.” In a little while the brass in the first act of 
“ Patrie” awoke them, and made them cross. General impres- 
sion—a want of blouses! The ready-made clothing shops have 
given a death-blow to the realistic appearance of the old free 


performances. , 
* * # 


A GERMAN paper describes as follows the Liszt 
Museum at Weimar :— 

By the orders of the Grand Duke, the rooms which Liszt 
occupied at the Hofgiirtnerei during his last stay at Weimar will 


be left exactly in the condition in which they were at the time 
of his death. Accordingly, the drawing-room, the study, and 


| the bed-room will be left untouched. Any one who has ever 
| been admitted into the house in the old days, cannot but feel a 


When the theatre | 


deep emotion on entering it again. Here is the study in which 
the indefatigable composer worked; yonder the Bechstein 
piano; yonder the table surrounded by chairs at which the 
maéstro loved to converse with his friends; the books, the 
objects of art, which give to the room its distinctive aspect. . . 
You expect every minute to see the door open, and Liszt enter ! 
If the place lacks the living soul, it is still animated by a thou- 
sand souvenirs which talk to you of Liszt. . . . On the right of 
the study is the dining-room, which has been converted into the 
museum properly so called. There are exhibited the presents 
given to Liszt by sovereigns and other persons of distinction : 
the incidents attached to every one of those objects give great 
interest to the collection. Innumerable portraits of Liszt adorn 
the walls, among others the famous painting by Ary Scheffer ; 
and numerous busts, medallions, and medals stamped with the 
likeness of the maéstro are shown. 


* * # 


THE Princess Hohenlohe has assigned to this 
Museum every object of interest belonging to Liszt 
which was not otherwise disposed of in his will. The 
collection includes articles of gold and silver, jewelled 


| snuff-boxes, medals, vases, the laurel wreaths given by 


the cities of Vienna and Lyons, marble busts and 


| reliefs of the maéstro by such distinguished artists as 


all that remained standing after the fire was the two 


iron supports. On their part, the box-holders are 


carrying the war into the enemy's camp; they have 


ing against the rebuilding of the theatre on any but 
the existing site, and restraining him from putting 
down a stone of the edifice without previously obtain- 
ing their consent! We wonder what an American 


Rietschland, Schwanthaler ; weapons, Turkish pipes, 
and carved meerschaums ; the paintings and engray- 
ings, representing Liszt at every period of his life, 
from eleven upwards. The Museum will be opened 
as soon as the collection of music and the manuscripts 
have been arranged. 
* ok * 
Tue American Music Teachers’ National Associa- 


udic. 





| tion very properly decided that the programme of the | 


; 2 ie hs | first concert given at the opening of their Congress at 
served a notice on the Minister of Fine Arts, protest- | 


| sist entirely of American music. 


manager would think about this species of ‘‘dead- | 


heads,” 
* * & 


should be tolerably safe in case of fire. It contains 
1500: spectators, and there are 100 doors, one for 
every 15 persons ! 

* * & 

WE print the following lines from a friend of the 
** Magazine,” and of music, hoping that the ‘‘acci- 
dental” hint may be taken by those whom it 
concerns, : 


ON AMBITIOUS TENORS. 


When voices weak “ the gems of song ” essay, 

And with strained notes our listening ears confound ; 
Then * Every valley" is indeed most fat ; 

** Sound an alarm,” a most alarming sound ! 


Why rises not “the Saxon ” from his grave, 
‘To curse, as once, each forced and feeble note! 
Maybe because, when howled by such as these, 
He cannot recognise the airs he wrote! 
F.C. W. 


Indianapolis, in the first week of July should con- 
The programme 
was composed as follows :— 


Overture, “In the Mountains” ..........0006-64 Arthur Foote 
| ** Messe Solennelle,” third part ...............- F.Q. Dulcken 
Selections, ‘‘ The Tempest” ........ .» Frank Van der Stucken 
Rhapsodie, for piano and orchestra........++-+ Henry H. Huss 


| May-Night fantasy from ‘‘ Spring Symphony” ....J. K. Paine 


Tun Flemish theatre rec mM Sreikinhths | Cantata, “The Landing ofthe Pilgrims”.......... Otto Singer 
ae eatre recently built at Brussels | Festival overture, ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner”..Dudley Buck 


| The programme of the last concert was equally well 


| 
| 


selected. It formed a representative selection from 
the works of the composers of the chief musical 
nations of Europe, even poor old England having a 
place : 





Overture, ‘‘ Waldmeister Brautfahrt” ... 
Concert aria, “‘Almanzor” ...... seseeeeeeeC, Reinecke 





-eeees-F. Gernsheim | 


((a) Intermezzo, “ Jason” .........eeeeeeeeeee A. Mackenzie | 


U2) Scherzo, from Symphony in D............+- G. Sgambati 
Pianoforte concerto in G minor ...... .. eC. Saint-Saéns 
(a) Melody 4... .c.ccececeseceuessevecceeees bdvard Grieg 
(6) Ball scene, ‘Charlotte Corday” ...........++.P. Benoit 


Duet, * The Song of the Birds” ..............+. A. Rubinstein | 


Slavonic dance, C major ........0seeee ec ceeceneees A. Dvorak 
* oe * 
ANOTHER theatre has been burned down, the 
Theatre Lafayette at Rouen, but fortunately without 
loss of life. 


| 


Auvcust, 1889, 





Mr. Cari Rosa will start his provincial tour at 
Reading on August’ Ist. 

* * 

A NEW ode by Dr. Hubert Parry, Dr. Bridge's 
Cantata, Dr. Mackenzie’s Oratorio, Berlioz’s ‘ Messe 
des Morts,” are among the works selected for the 
Birmingham Festival, next year. 

* * * 

JoseF HorMaNn gave his last recital for the season 
in Prince’s Hall, on July 14th, His success was even 
greater than in his first appearance here, which 
speaks well for the reality of his genius, 
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ON TOUCH. | 


By BERNHARD ALTHAUS, 
CHAPTER IV. 
THE SrEAKING Toucu, IN ALL 1TS. Detans, 


A.—Lone Tovucn. 


HAVE chosen the term “long” on account of its brevity, 
J It means a lingering or prolonged touch. That it is to be 

employed on notes which are more or less long in dura- 
tion, is scarcely necessary to mention. 

Before striking the note, the fingers must be in a high position 
over the keys, as otherwise a lingering or prolonged sound 
cannot be obtained on most pianos. For the sound to be really 
Jong and satisfactory, the touch must be characterized by full 
pressure. 

Long touch would mean, therefore, full touch at a long 
distance. 

‘* Full,” however, does not mean loud. Notes may: be full 
without the keys being actually struck. The principai thing is, 
that each note is made to sound its proper time, and given in 
full length. A very long note would be produced both by 
lingering pressure and by discreet use of the loud pedal. (Tone- 
production will be treated in a separate chapter.) 

Lonc Notes 
are of two kinds— 

1. Simple, naturally long notes, without detraction or addition 
(caused severally by dots placed on the top, or by slurs causing 
connection with other notes, and so prolonging sound). Such 
are—plain semibreves and minims. 

2 





+ - a ee | 
o—j|j—-s— 
(Naturally long notes.) 











2. Prolonged notes, that is, notes made longer by dots, ties, 
and slurs, as—dotted minims, dotted crotchets, quavers, and 
semiquavers, tied notes, connected notes, 

3. Notes long by position or in proportion to others. 


Dotted. * 
vay 



















Dotted. 


Double dotted. Ti 














I have before made an exception with regard to crotchets 4 
rather belonging to short notes, and therefore not generally 
requiring a long touch. But, when syncopated, they must also 
be played full, being placed in odd parts of the bar, and liable 
(if played indifferently) to upset the time. A good substant 
full touch will here act as a sustaining agent, and a preventive 
of mischief. 

The actual value or length of connected notes cannot s0 easily 
be fixed. They are of two kinds, called legato and legatissimo 
notes. The former are but slightly prolonged by touch, the 
latter may be kept down and prolonged at discretion. 
touch must be therefore more or less full and lingering, and ca" 
also be assisted by discreet use of pedal. 

; (a) Legato Notes. held 

To connect one note with another, the first one has to be 
down till the second has been touched, or rather pressed. 
connected note does therefore, of course, become a trifle longer 
but only by touch, not by time; that is, without 
with the time of the piece, which must flow on un i 

It is evident that a legato note need not be made pes 
about a semiquaver’s value, as that is sufficient to ihe 
sounds; nor need the touch be particularly full, being 
first note of the group, which must be made to stand out na 
The other notes require only a very gentle presqure, 


| really to continue to sound a semiquaver beyond their 
! length, 


Great care must be taken in playing legato notes ee 
consist of adjacent whole tones or semitones, which 


cords if held the slightest shade too long. For instance 
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i 
eee would give the impression of = 


if lazily played and sustained. 

The raising of the fingers ought therefore to be scrupulously 
neat and precise, to prevent any chance of discord. The use of 
pedal here, of course, is out of the question. Some people’s 
playing, on account of careless and indiscriminate use of pedal, 
sounds like a continuous succession of jarring discords. 

When two comparatively distant notes (which harmonize) are 
to be connected, a different mode of touch is advisable and 
necessary. Any two notes can be made to sound connected, if 
ever so distant, as long as the player's sweep over the keyboard 
be rapid, and his touch full enough to effect the connection. 
For instance (Chopin’s ‘‘ Nocturne,” E flat)— 


> 


=== 
wv 


- 


Rapidity and full touch combined connect notes otherwise too 
far apart to admit of connection in the ordinary way. The 
results of experience and the scientific facts are as follows :— 

1. Where the fingers practically fail to reach far enough so as 
toconnect a low note with a distant high one (or the reverse), 
fulness of touch only sometimes connects. 

(The finger indeed passes from the note, but (like the insect’s 
sting) it leaves a lingering tone behind. Pressure makes the 
first note last just long enough to form a connecting link with 
the second note.) 

2, Where full touch alone is insufficient to connect, quickness 
of manipulation (rapid sweep over the keys) makes good the 
deficiency. 

3 Where both quickness and full touch should fail to connect, 
the pedal connects; that is, combined with the others, it will 
produce the desired effect. 

(Great rapidity in gliding from one note to another distant 
note can be acquired by regularly practising for some time the 
Gymnastic Exercises for Arms and Elbows, contained in 
my “Musical Gymnastics,” Magazine, 1886, August and 
September. ) 

(b) Legatissimo Notes. : 

The legatissimo touch is used only with groups of such notes 
as form harmonies (triads, chords of the seventh, etc.). 

oa 





Written. 


Played. 


It is mostly employed in jaccompanying basses. It binds 
together the scattered fragments of harmony, and contributes 
largely to beauty of sound (¢uphony),—to harmonious playing 
infact. (Of course, without some knowledge of harmony, and 
a fastidious and appreciative ear for its beauties, no one can 
become a good player.) The pedal may be used with figures 


like this— 
Ee z -—~. 


Every different harmony must have a separate pedal. 

I shall recur to this touch in a separate chapter on Com- 
plicated Touch. ; 

It must always, however, be borne in mind that the quicker 
the time of the piece (or also the quicker the pianist plays), and 
the more closely in proportion therefore notes follow one 
another, the more readily they would seem to connect. The 
difficulty here would rather be to make short or non-connected 
Roles, or to avoid making notes too long or too connected. 

For instance, there is the well-known arpeggio passage in 
— “Moonlight Sonata” (at the beginning of Part 





Ped. * 

The best fingering would be here that which effectually 
Prevents connection. The passage is “‘non-connected” plain 
totes, neither short nor long. 

most players perform this passage not only with a smooth 
and connected touch, but also with the loud pedal, and some 
ven play it crescendo. All are wrong, for the notes are not 

; Nor marked bag as and the use of the pedal is 
“pressly negatived by its subsequent appearance on the first 
the two chords following. 

It s natural to play the passage crescendo, as it is an 
‘ending one, but it is not correct nor artistic to doso. Worse 
m that, the crescendo actually prevents the player from 
"ng the first “ chord with sufficient force. The force.of the 
“a ‘Must be kept in reserve for that. The key C sharp 

Sone of the most difficult and tiring to play in. 

hoven knew perfecely well what he was about when he 
the passage pp, . 

most practical way of studying it would be to practise it 

, Hm rg loose wrist, dropping the fingers on the keys. As 

Phase Pieces: everything becomes quicker, and therefore 

"abba duration, semiquavers would at least become demi- 

eg 1s, very short notes, and so would require a 


ii 


i kind of prolonged notes are those marked with 


Arn tule, such notes would become— 
Ps a long again in a slow movement. 
Doubly long in a quick movement— 








Written. Played. Written. Played. 
* ~~” ~~” 
Slow movement. Quick’*movement. 


(# marked 44, it is good to employ the loud pedal, or both 
pedals together, by which means a long note can be produced 
with a light touch.) 

But such notes may, under circumstances, also become three 
or four times as long. For instance, after a long continued 
“presto agitato” like the 3rd'part of the ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata,” 
a long pause would be suitable. It naturally must depend upon 
the length of time (¢.¢. the greater or smaller number of bars) a 
movement has been going on, and the consequently greater or 
lesser need for rest and breathing time both for player and 
listener. ’ 

If a pause occur several times in a quick movement (and each 
time in a similar place), it might last longer or shorter in each 
case. This must be calculated in proportion to the larger or 
smaller number of bars which precede it, taking also into 
account its first, second, third, and fourth appearance. The 
latter might be the longest pause. 

The longer the pause the fuller the touch. With a very long 
pause the pedal should be used, but carefully dropped before 
the commencement of the subsequent bar. Even an additional 
slight rest of a quaver’s or crotchet’s duration might be made 
with advantage, so as to preclude every chance of two different 
harmonies clashing with each other, and blurring the clearness 
of the design. 

Notes are moreover prolonged by change of time (from quick 
to slow), for instance, by a sudden or prepared Lento, Ritenuto, 
Sostenuto, Adagio, etc. All notes must at once become slower, 
and therefore longer. ~ Consequently, the fingers must be lifted 
higher, and a fuller and more lingering touch must be used to 
do the music justice. Remember that it is precisely in expres- 
sive and uncommon parts where such change of time occurs. 

(To be continued.) 


Jotti nge. 


It was only last year that the students of the Royal College of 
Music gave their first operatic performance. But the success of 
the new departure seems to be now fully established. The 
“‘Water Carrier” was the work selected last year, but the 
students have this year been more ambitious. ‘‘ Der Freischiitz” 
is a very difficult work, and it augurs well for the future: of 
English opera that so creditable a rendering should have been 
given by the young aspirants to the honours of the boards. 
Agatha was represented by Miss Anna Russell, Annetta by 
Miss Annie Roberts, Max by Mr. Kilby, and Caspar by Mr. 
Daniel Price. Mrs. Kendal kindly undertook the mounting of 
the opera at the Savoy, and Dr. Stanford conducted. 


* * * 


Tue Royal College of Music appears to be in a flourishing 
condition, artistically as well as financially. The report sub- 
mitted on the 15th of July showed that there was a balance of 
revenue in hand amounting to £2000. The chief events of the 
season had been the opening of the Alexandra House on the 
14th of March, the performance before the Queen at Windsor 
(by command of Her Majesty) on the 25th June, and the repre- 
sentation of ‘Der Freischiitz” at the Savoy Theatre on the 
27th June. New scholarships had been founded, and there 
had ‘been a satisfactory competition for the College degree of 
Associate. The Prince of Wales made a graceful speech, in 
which he expressed the interest felt by his august parent and 
himself in the success of the College. 

* Kk * 
THE students of the Royal Academy signalized the close of 
the season with a performance of Brahms’ ‘‘ Song of Destiny” 
at St. James’s Hall, under the conductorship of Mr. Joseph 
Barnby. 

















* * OK 
Tue students of the Academy's younger rival, the Royal 
College, also gave at the Alexandra Hall an interesting 
orchestral concert, under the conductorship of Dr. Stanford, 
at which Goetz’s Symphony in F was played. 

* * 
IT seems extraordinary that after we had been positively 
sated with operatic performances for four months, the Covent 
Garden artistes should have treated us to the very tame affair of 
a costume recital of the garden scene in ‘‘ Faust” on the platform 
of the Albert Hall. The platform was decked with flowers for 
the occasion, but it did not look like a garden, and the whole 
thing fell flat. 

* * * 
LittTLe JoseF Hormann, with whose appearance and talents 
our readers are now familiar, played for the first time in London 
with an orchestra at the last of the Philharmonic Concerts. 
Beeth ’s C rto in C was the trying work chosen for the 
exhibition of littke Hofmann’s genius. 


* * * 


WE shall have Hofmann with us again next winter. He is 
now going back to Poland to rest. 


* * OK 


EncovuraGep by the success of little Josef Hofmann, Miss 
Pauline Ellice, a pretty ittle girl of eleven years of age, lately 
appeared at St. James's Hall, where she played a Concerto with 
an orchestra of seventy performers. She does not show the 
intellectual power, genius in fact, which marks out. Hofmann 
for a second Mozart, but she has acquired almost as brilliant 
an execution. Little Hofmann was among the audience, and 
watched the performance of the little girl with an evident interest. 








AmoncG the novelties of the Richter season was an Irish 
Symphony by Dr. Stanford. We have elsewhere remarked on 
the growth of the spirit of nationalism in music. It is pleasant 
to note that Dr: Stanford's tribute to his native land was re- 
ceived with every mark of approbation. The finale owed muth 
of its effect to the glorious march, “‘ Let Erin Remember,” which 
we printed in last month’s supplement in illustration of the 
article on ‘“‘ Old Tom.” 

* * * 

CoLonet MAPLESON caused quite a sensation by appearing 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre on horseback in his uniform of 
colonel of the volunteers on the evening of the great volunteer 
review before the Queen. : 

* * * 

Tue music at the Working Men's Jubilee Féte at the Crystal 
Palace was well chosen. The working men were regaled with 
Meyerbeer's ‘‘ Coronation March,” Gounod’s “‘ Grand Pageant 
March,” and the national airs of the countries whose rulers 
visited London during the Jubilee week. 


* ok OK 


Tue “Golden Legend ” will be performed at the Worcester 
Festival in September ; at Norwich, Nottingham, Bristol, 
Cheltenham, and> Bradford..in October; at Huddersfield in 
N ovember; and at Exeter in December, 


* * * 


WE are sorry to hear that the New Leinster Hall in Dublin, 
of which we published an engraving in the June part, is doomed 
as a concert hall. The proprietor, Mr. Michael Gunn, has 
obtained permission to convert it into a theatre. 


* * 


Victor Massr’s “ Galathée” and Auber’s ‘‘ Masaniello ” will 
be the chief novelties of Mr. Carl Rosa's next season. 


* * * 


WAGNERIANISM seems to thrive amidst the prosaic realities of 
lifein London. The idealism of modern dramatic art was well re- 
presented at the Conversazione of the ‘‘ United Richard Wagner” 
Society at St. George’s Hall. * The serious work of the evening 
consisted of extracts from the “Rheingold” and the ‘ Gotter- 
dammerung,” in which Miss Pauline Cramer sang to an accom- 
paniment of two pianos, played by Messrs. Carl Armbruster and 
Walter Bache. Dr. Richter was present, and took his seat at 
the piano in a performance of the "‘ Siegfried Idyll.” Doubtless, 
as a compromise for the weaker brethren and the outsiders who 
had accepted ‘the Society's invitation, a party of ladies from 
the Hyde Park Academy sang the Spinning Chorus from the 
‘* Flying Dutchman,” and the German Liederkranz gave a 
spirited talus the Sajlor’s Chorus from the sa.ne opera. 

* OK OK , 

Sicnor LaGo has had fierce competition to contend with this 
season, but he seems to be satisfied with the measure of success 
he has obtained, as he is said to be already making preliminary 
arrangements for another season at Covent Garden next summer. 
We know that threatened men live long, and it would seem 
that the proverb is one which may be applied to Italian Opera. 


* Ok OK 


One of the most interesting concerts of the season was 
hat given by Mr. Ganz at St. James's Hall on the 18th of 
June. The programme consisted of four Concertos by Mr. 
Saint-Saens, which the composer played, one after another, 
with astonishing verve and freshness. We hope to publish an 
article on Mr. Saint-Saéns next month with a portrait. 


* * 


Tue Blue Hungarian Band was honoured with an invitation 
to play before the Crown Prince of Austria at the Austro-Hun- 
garian Ball at the Hétel Métropole on the night after Jubilee 
day. The room was resplendent with a blaze of brilliant 
uniforms, and Hungarian lords and ladies danced the National 
Czardas with the enthusiasm of a Scotch reel. 


* ok 


AmonG the many entertainments of the past month, Miss 
Mellon's benefit performance at St. George's Hall deserves notice 
on account of the well-known artistes who gave their aid on this 
occasion. ‘They included the celebrated Mackney, who aston- 
ished the audience by his animal spirits, and proved to those 
present that there is life in him yet. Of the vocalists, we must 
without hesitation give Mr. Jamgs Leverett the palm, who has 
of late established himself as a thorough and painstaking bari- 
tone. His rendering ‘‘ Best of All” was splendid, and deserved 
the applause with which it was greeted. On a previous occasion 
we drew attention to this rising vocalist’s abilities, he having 
undertaken, at a very short notice, Mr. Snazelle’s part of Capt. 
Perpignac in ‘‘ La Bearnaise” at the Prince of Wales Theatre, 
and, in appreciation of talent then displayed, was privileged. 
with playing the part throughout the provinces, and, {t is almost 
needless to say, scored a well-deserved success. Another pro- 
minent item was Mrs. John Billington’s recital of ‘‘ The Little 
Hero,” it being one of the best renderings we have had the 
privilege of hearing. Mr. Lely sang a new song by Mr. 
Cellier, entitled ‘‘Dawn.” ‘This miscellaneous programme was 
followed by a creditable performance of “‘ My Sweetheart,” with 
Miss Mellon in the title rdle. The other parts were well played 
by Messrs. Paget, Ganthony, and Ben Greet, and Mrs. E. H. 

Brooke. 

* * 

Tue first Festival of the Exeter Diocesan Choral Association, 

held a few days since in the Cathedral in that city, was very 

satisfactory as far as the execution of the programme was con- 

cerned. Contingents were drawn from choirs in almost every 

part of the county, the total reaching nearly 2000. The object 

of the Association is the improvement of Church music. The 

various parishes had been for some time in training, both singly 

and in divisional unions, and the local Choral Festivals, which 

anticipated the main event, were superintended by the Diocesan 
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Choirmaster, Mr. T. Roylands-Smith, S.C.L. Oxon. Prior to 


the Festival in the Cathedral, there was a practice of the united 
choirs, which was noteworthy for the very few hitches observable ; 
and at the rehearsal Jater on the work was generally well and 
harmoniously discharged, the principal defect being a tendency 
to sing too loud on the part of some of the choristers. The 
choirmaster conducted, the sub-conductors being Rev. H. A. 
Simms, M.A., Kingsbridge; Rev. E. C. C. Wilson, Milton 
Abbot; Mr. Edwards, Mus. Doc., Barnstaple; Mr. Harding, 
Mus. Doc., Sidmouth; Mr. T; Craddock, Mus. Bac., Torquay ; 
and Mr. W. Lucas, Northtanton. Mr. D. J. Wood, Mus. Bac., 
presided at the organ, and the instrumental music was supple- 
mented by about twenty members of the Marine Band from 
Plymouth. The Festival contained hymns, Psalms, Dr. Wes- 
ley's ‘' Magnificat,” the ‘ Nunc Dimittis,” and the anthem known 
as the “‘ Dettingen Te Deum.” 
* * * 

Mr. Mason, tenor of the Exeter Cathedral choir, has joined the 
choir at Lichfield Cathedral, and will shortly leave here, much 
to the regret of the attendants at the Cathedral and his many 
friends 
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CHOPIN’S WORKS. 
Ve 
Orvus 13, 14, AND Opus 16 
AS 
CHaracteristTic ILLUSTRATIONS OF REAL Po.isn 
NATIONAL Music. 
O PUS 13 and Op. 14 are of a distinctly national character. 








The former is a fantasia on Polish airs, the latter a 
Cracovienne — a Concert-rondo. Here the Slavonic 
subjectivity becomes almost obstinately manifest. The Largo 
of Op. 13 is certainly of a more usual character, but the Avia 
which follows, and the Polish song with variantes (not varia- 
tions), are, excepting a few places, entirely Slavonic. Op. 14 
also is exclusively of a Polish national character. This may be 
the reason why these pieces are never heard in concert-rooms, 
although they are not enormously difficult. This peculiar lan- 
guage of sound still’ proves unsympathetic ; it appears strange, 
and the constant repetition of one bar or of gne figure seems to 
us superfluous, especially if always played in the same manner, 
without modification of expression. 

If we were to ask how this specific Polish nationality displays 
itself in music, it would not be easy to give a clear definition 
in words, of that which is expressible only,in music. To dis- 
cover its character, it must be heard like any other music. A 
few points and special characteristics, however, can be pointed 
out in words. They are to be recognised in the three principal 
elements of music: melody, harmony, and rhythm. 

Examining, first, Chopin's melody, we find in the can/ileni, 
as well as in the passages, numerous peculiar melodic pro- 
gressions rarely employed by German, Italian, or French com- 
posers, which with him are the principal element. They are 
marked especially by progression of intervals, against which 
students of composition are always particularly warned: such 
as augmented seconds, perfect fourths, diminished thirds, aug- 
mented fourths, augmented fifths, diminished sevenths, major 
and minor ninths, and a host of tenths, twelfths, and other 
intervals. His melody often jumps about in all directions, in 
a manner other composers would very seldom use. These 
frequent, restless jumps in irregular intervals, remind us of one 
of the characteristics of his chivalrous race: the proverbial 
Polish inconstancy. ‘This will not seem very remarkable to 
us, for we know that the poet and composer reproduces the 
inental life of his nation with all his peculiarities, its advantages 
as well as its weak points. For art represents simply in an 
objective form, the ideal life and character of each people. We 
must not, therefore, be surprised if we find occasionally in 
Chopin's works, Polish eccentricities and vagaries, accompanied 
by the Slavonic melancholy. ‘These Polish eccentricities,—as, 
for instance, the accompaniment of false fifths in the first noc- 
turne, Op. 15, when the right hand plays the following and 
other consecutive fifths 


several dozens of times these dark sides of his muse are the 
reason that so many people feel repelled by his music, 

Another peculiarity of Chopin's melody is produced by his 
rhythmical treatment of it; or rather each begets and necessi- 
tates the other, The most distinctive characteristic trait of 
this rhythm is its movement, which differs essentially from that 
of our northern music. The greater number of our cantileni 
passages, in fact the whole of our melodic construction, passes 
from rest to movement, from slow movement to quick; with 
Chopin's music it is just the reverse, at least in those pieces of 
an essentially Polish character, thus resembling Oriental music. 
In the German construction of melody, quavers and semiquavers 
but with Chopin a number of rapid passages 
rush by, and suddenly freeze into minims or semibreves—remind- 
ing us of those wild dances of the Scharmanes and other tribes, 
which, from the wildest bounds and whirls, sink into apathetic 
repose, suddenly to break out again. " 

Besides this principal characteristic difference of rhythm, 
apparent to every one, there are also a great number less easily 
described, which impart to Chopin's music its peculiar national 
stamp. Examine, for instance, the following beginning of the 
Rondo Op, 16: 


succeed crotchets ; 
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Allegro vivace, 















































It would be hard to find such a complicated succession of 
notes and rhythms in a German composition; and if similar 
figures should appear, they may be safely attributed to foreign 
influence. 

I do not say that the characteristics which I have pointed 
out belong exclusively to the Polish nation, and are only to be 
found in their music. 

The cosmopolitan tendency of music soon makes every inter- 
esting speciality of any nation the common property of all. 
But those characteristic differences, those national peculiarities, 
which enable us to speak of a national music, are, and always 
will be, most conspicuous in the works of the composers of that 
particular race. The Polish song in Chopin’s Op. 13 begins 
with this rhythm ¢ gj , and the variante which 
follows begins accordingly in lively figures of semiquaver- 
triplets, and goes to rest on _| | ; similar passages occur very 
frequently. A German or flatian composer may write like 
this, but only in exceptional cases. The German would 
mostly begin with the opposite rhythm p e Jae 
and according to this the subsequent passages would be 
formed. These are, it is true, only minor traits, but they 
mark the national physiognomy. 

Another sort of rhythmical figures which Chopin uses more 
than any other composer, are those extended groups of notes 
which I have mentioned before ; groups of ten, eleven, fourteen, 
und up to twenty-nine notes. He often even writes down a 
mass of small notes like a cadenza, which the player will have 
to group so as to form an idea from them, or, rather, to give 
expression to the thought contained in them. Other composers 
have occasionally done the same, but Chopin was the first, as 
far as I know, to use them more frequently and mostly in a 
very original manner. 

When in pursuing his thoughts, our arrangement of bars and 
our rhythm proves insufficient, he pours out his figures in little 
notes, trusting to the intelligence of the player to discover the 
thought they conceal. 

Chopin’s harmony is chiefly distinguished by the frequent 
use of chromatic and enharmonic modulation, and by long suc- 
cessions of chromatic chords. Although Spohr and Schumann 
make a lavish use of this peculiarity, Chopin was the first com- 
poser for the piano who cultivated it by preference, and his 
chromatic progressions, as, for instance, the above-quoted suc- 
cession of § minor chords, and his enharmonic modulations 
differ greatly from those used by the German masters. There 
is more freedom, often a veritably naturalistic liberty about 
them, which takes,no notice at all of certain laws of modulation. 
The arrangement of the theme in the tonic dominant or relative 
key is seldom, and only in exceptional cases, found in Chopin's 
works; whilst the German, Italian, and French composers 
regard it as binding as the laws of nature. Occasionally, as 
may be imagined, less pleasing successions of chords occur. 
However, this does not happen so frequently as with many 
younger composers of modern days, who sometimes employ, in 
their efforts to be original, the most absurd combination of 
chords. 

Chopin does ndt despise discords; on the contrary, he 
employs them almost too frequently, but they are for the most 
part combinations of notes which are related to one another 
through chords, and which do not present a logical contradiction. 

However great Chopin's liberties in his harmonies, and 
although not binding himself to the existing laws of modula- 
tion, most of his works are as clear as if he only used the 
simplest tonic chords in all his excessive modulations. This 
clearness is yet enhanced by the symmetry of his sectional and 
periodical form, about which I must say a few words. 

Although our arrangement of bars is often too limited for 
him, so that he sometimes writes his passages in small notes 
like a cadenza; yet he adh in the arrang t of his 
sections and periods to the even number of bars, adds 2-2, 
4+4, and 8+8 bars together, and forms even the larger number 
of his phrases of transition according to this scheme. His 
modulatory passages are mostly constructed sectionally, just 

; ozart, and Beethoven. The themes 

d almost all his melodic passages 








aia 
are so grouped, that they may readily be divided into larger or 
smaller sections. 

Modern composers, even R. Schumann, have paid less 
deference to the rhythmical and periodical form, and have not 
expressed all their ideas in this form. In many of their works 
the figures flow on like the waves of the sea, without inter. 
ruption, without rhythmical sections or casuras; pages and 
pages of these streams of tones are only temporarily interrupted 
by a short section or period, soon put aside by new streams, 

It cannot be denied that to this kind of.composition much 
that is excellent is due: its continuous striving and struggling, 
its restless wandering, is but the expression of the spirit of the 
present age—the true manifestation of its spiritual life. But 
even this spirit would not, like the Wandering Jew, travel per. 
petually, nor, like the Flying Dutchman, sail for ever on the 
ocean ; it longs for the haven of quiet and peace, after its cease. 
less wandering, battling, and striving. So it is in music. We 
cannot willingly let ourselves be transported from wave to wave, 
or be hunted, as it were, through every key; we are often 
inclined to exclaim —‘“‘Tarry! thou art so beautiful.” Un. 
fortunately, many a young composer has gone too far, and has 
lost sight of form to such a degreg as to make his productions 
incomprehensible and unenjoyable. There is a rushing past, as 
of wild mountain torrents, and no trace of symmetrical order or 
form! And this mad confusion, these gentlemen imagine to be 
originality! As though to be formless were to be original. 
Since Homer and the Greek tragic poets—for a period, there 
fore, of 3000 years—the esthetic principle has been generally 
accepted, that the spiritual contents of a work of art must 
appear in an adequately beautiful form, and that only by the 
highest perfection and agreement of both form and spirit a 
masterpiece can be produced. And now-a-days, when a grace- 
ful form is given to the simplest article of furniture, musicians, 
as if strangers to zsthetic education, dare to write pieces which 
are nothing but a formless medley of tones, where one thought 
or phrase is hurried into the next, and where no trace of an 
organic development of the idea, or symmetrical grouping of 
phrases, sections, or periods is to be found. From this fault 
Chopin is wholly free. All his thoughts and ideas are con- 
structed into periods, sections, and sequences of transition, and 
in these, in most cases, an even number of bars predominates. 
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J is indeed interesting to see a number of English and 











foreign masters:band themselves together for love of their 

art. A striking example of this was afforded those who 

visited the Highbury Athenzum the latter end of last 
month, upon which occasion a grand concert was given under 
the direction of Mr. Oscar Kronke, the proceeds of which were 
to be given for the formation of a scholarship at the above 
school. The programme was well chosen, including, as it did, 
some gems of vocal and instrumental music by the following 
composers :—Prout, Smart, Rheinberger, Purcell, Schumann, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Sullivan, Moszkowski, Sterndale Bennett, 
and Meyerbeer. The rendering of the different items in 
several cases was perfect. This will be easily understood whea 
we mention the artistes who gave their services to this deserv- 
ing cause. The success of the performance was not due to one 
only, but to all concerned, among the number being Misses 
Eddison, Hannah Jones, Mrs. Birch, and Messrs. Probert, 
Winn, Betzemann, O'Brien, Channell, Woolhouse, Reynolds 
Lazarus, Anderson, Stennebruggen, Leipold, Fry Duviver, 
and Fountain Meen. 


Ori Qubifee Mudie. 


Oe Deomgearies 


D UBLIN was certainly well represented by our worthy 








professsor, Sir Robert Stewart, with regard to Jubilee 
music. ‘This truly great man produced an anthem 
which, even if he had hever written another ba of music, alone 
would place him in the highest rank of composers. The anthem 
commences with a short symphony, consisting of a phrase of the 
National Anthem, which is followed by a majestic male-voice 
choral recitative, ‘‘O Lord, grant the Queen a long life,” which 
has, like all Sir Robert’s compositions, a true Mendelssohnian 
ring. Then comes a short (too short, it is so lovely) quartette 
(S.A.T.B.), and the anthem concludes with a fugue 
would be worthy of a Bach or a Handel. The glorious pedal: 
point is indeed sublime. e 
The concert was graced with the presence of T.R.H. Prince 
Albert Victor and Prince George of Wales, also by a mo# 
brilliant assemblage of the nobility of Ireland. a 
Mrs. Scott - Ffenell fairly outshone herself by her artist 
singing, and the other artistes were all most successful, 
The Jubilee services at Rathfarnham Church were — 
spirited. Stainer's ‘‘ Jubilee Anthem” was sung, and 
** Bell Anthem.” : 
The soprano solos were sung with the. greatest possible 
and devotional feeling by a lady member of the choir, 
Houston Collisson. Mrs. B. presided at the organ. ; 
It is needless to add that the anthem received 4 er aa 
ficent rendering by our united choirs of St. Herr 
Christ Church Cathedrals; choirs, the equal of which 
be all but impossible to find in the kingdom. : ‘ 
The University Choral Society’s concert was a most Laser 
ing one. We had three University professors conducting ar 
own works: Sir F. A. G. Ousely and Sir Herbert Oakley 
Sir Robert Stewart. The English and the 
each received the honorary degree of Mus.D.T.C.D. 
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FROM BIZET—"LES PECHEURS. : 
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No3. A LITTLE THOUGHT. 


Words by Music by 
FANNY FORRESTER. ARTHUR H. Cross, 


Joyously. 
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ELEGIE. 


CHANT SANS PAROLES. 


Lento ma appassionata. 


ADOLPHE HENSELT, 


marcato ma piano 
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